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Art. 1—HENRI BREMOND: HISTORIAN OF 
THE MAN CAPABLE OF GOD 


What then is man? Berulle asks himself, and he replies: 
“He is an angel, an animal, a nonentity, a miracle, a centre, a world, 
a God, a nonentity surrounded by God, indigent of God, capable 
of God, and filled with God, if he so wills.” (Cuvres, p. 1137). 
A magnificent definition, but it stops at that ; it concerns itself 
with us only in so far as we are capable of God, of possessing God, 
of living by him: that deep-drawn life which—unfortunately !— 
does not interest the mere psychologist, which almost escapes the 
historian. 

Henri Bremonp.* 


PROLEGOMENA tT 


The mystics deserve to live or to relive for the simple and 
convincing reason given by Robert Browning: if precious be the 
soul of man to man. Were I sceptical, which God forbid, they 
would not seem to me either less worthy of study, or less attaching. 
I should still say to them what St. Bernard wrote to Hildebert du 
Mans: Desiderio desideravimus in sacrarium tuae famtliaritatis 
ingredt. Moreover, I believe that they did not deceive themselves, 
and I believe that, as was said of one among them, they come to us 
from the “country of the truth”. Here I must give the word to 
one better than I. “Such as they present themselves to us in 
history, those whom the mystic flight has distinguished among 
their brethren in order to make them, if not always more saintly, 
at least more advanced here below on the path of union which will 
terminate for the just in the blissful vision of the face of God— 
those privileged beings offer lessons by which we all may profit. 
The experiences of these avant-couriers, these breach-stormers of 
our race, flying towards the shadowless Good—such experiences, 
consigned to us by them, survive for us as do the documents 
brought home by explorers of lands well-nigh inaccessible. The 
great mystics are the pioneers and heroes of the most beautiful, 
the most desirable, the most marvellous of worlds. But further- 
more, for all those who, striving to develop their personal religion, 


* Histoive littévaive du sentiment religieux en France, iii, 153 (1). 
t These Prolegomena constitute the first chapter of a book in course 
of composition bearing the above title and motto.—C.D.B. 
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2 Henri Bremond 


grope for their Creator amid the aridity of daily tasks, the mystics 
are still, in their place and their degree, testifying witnesses. After 
the great Witness who has revealed to us the Father, after the 
apostles and martyrs—due heed paid to all proportion and all 
difference—the great mystics can say what the well-beloved 
disciple said: That which we have seen, that which we have heard, 
and our hands have handled, declare we unto you. And to hear them 
tell of it, our soul quivers with hope and expectation. Thus are 
they witnesses to God’s gracious presence in humanity.’”* 

As to the witness for these witnesses, as to the scribe himself, 
he resembles a calligraphist fondly copying out masterpieces which 
he does not understand. If—so one who preceded him has writtent 
—any “should find fault with me for daring to ally the voice of 
Jacob with the hands of Esau, I beg them to accept as my justifica- 
tion these words said by Sulpicius-Severus of himself at the begin- 
ning of the Life of St. Martin : Sz 1pst non viximus ut altis exemplo 
esse possimus, dedimus tamen operam ne 15 lateret qut esset imitandus.”t 


T is on this passage that the Notes préliminatres to the 

Histoire littératre du sentiment religieux en France come 
to an end; it was this which to transcribe was the indi- 
cated opening to these Prolegomena ; and this we must 
now scrutinize, for in it is contained the invariant, not 
only of the great work itself, but of all the writings and, 
in the widest and profoundest sense, of the whole manner 
of being of Henri Bremond. 

“The country of the truth”: if indeed the mystics 
“did not deceive themselves’, if it is from that country 
that they “come”, if they only, perhaps, are quite at 
home there, and hence are perhaps alone in being qualified 
to transmit the tidings, the good news of it—neverthe- 
less, in Bremond’s eyes, there is nothing here below of 
realness (in the sense at once strict, forcible, and plenary 
of the term) which does not, from far or near, uncon- 
sciously or consciously, in the state of reminiscence or that 
of aspiration, derive its reality from this country of the 
truth. Not that with Bremond is to be found that 


* P. de Grandmaison, La religion personnelle. Etudes, May 6, 1913, 
Pp. 334-5. (Note by Bremond.) In the bound edition of La Religion 
personnelle (J. Gabalda et Fils) this passage has undergone some slight 
alterations, which however in no way modify the sense. 

t Vie de la R.M. de Pongonas, preface. (Note by Bremond.) 

{ Histoive littévaive du sentiment religieux en France. Bloud et Gay, 
éditeurs. I, xxii-xxiii. 
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confusion between the concept of truth and the concept 
of reality which elsewhere, and quite rightly, sometimes 
angers the philosopher; but with Bremond truth, in 
what it has of the substantial and thus, though by way of 
inference, of the real, is entirely swallowed up in God, 
finds in the mere fact of God’s existence so complete a 
fulfilment that that fulfilment overwhelms and as it were 
confiscates and well-nigh consumes the very idea of truth, 
To Pilate’s question Bremond would simply have replied : 
“Truth is He who has said: I am the Truth.” Here 
again it is not at all that Bremond denies or misinterprets 
or is tempted to scorn any single one of those other truths 
—truths of the savant, of the philosopher, of the con- 
scious artist who theorizes upon his work—by means of 
which, short of or apart from the Truth of the incarnate 
Word, the mind legitimately, meritoriously, heroically 
aims at mapping out, or at least establishing the land- 
marks of, the selva oscura with which it has to cope, and 
of which it is itself a part. On the contrary, to those 
truths which, like ourselves, he encounters at every step, 
Bremond grants all that is their due. Only they do not 
directly, and above all do not centrally, occupy him ; 
they represent the confronting object with which he must 
reckon, but will so reckon that for it, and if need be 
against it, he may ensure the freedom of the city to the 
precious—the far more than precious, the inestimable— 
treasure of which he has assumed the charge. Such 
truths do not in themselves occupy him, because they 
are not concerned with the treasure, because they do not 
bear upon it. 

Perhaps in all Bremond’s writings, and, if we would 
pierce to the very core of his whole manner of being, 
there is no more revealing saying than that which occurs 
at the end of the exhaustive and marvellous chapter 
devoted to Mary of the Incarnation: “She takes up the 
soul at the precise point where La Rochefoucauld leaves 
it; I mean, at the threshold of the veritable inner 
life.’* It is upon that precise point—which, because it 
is the threshold of the veritable inner life, is that 
at which begins, and from which extends as far as and 


* Histoire du sentiment religieux, vi, 173. 













































4 Henri Bremond 


farther than the eye can reach, “the country of the 
truth’—that Bremond never ceased to fix his attention, 
it is that which he is never weary of interrogating and 
describing, of approaching and entering upon, from a 
thousand angles and on every plane. 

“If precious be the soul of man to man”; and in the 
Dedicatory Epistle of Sordello, Browning wrote to 
Milsand : 


My stress lay on the incidents in the development of a soul: 
little else is worth study. I, at least, always thought so—you, 
with many known and unknown to me, think so—others may one 


day think so. 


A musician versed in the counterpart of souls, 
Browning, like his Abt Vogler, is among those of whom 
his two lines speak : 


But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know. 


No longer musicians but instruments of music, the 
mystics are the souls on which God Himself plays, souls 
which are entirely surrendered and which feel that they 
live as souls only under the action of His touch—and it is 
of souls such as these that Bremond is the historian, or, as 
he prefers to call himself, the “witness” and the “‘scribe”’. 

“Were I sceptical, which God forbid, they would not 
seem to me either less worthy of study, or less attaching” : 
assuredly they would not, for, as a sceptic, it would have 
been with them, and them alone, that Bremond could 
have established that special relation which is conveyed 
in Carlyle’s formula of desperate hope. But it would not 
have pleased God for the witness to the witnesses to be a 
sceptic, and I venture to say that nothing less than the 
good pleasure of God was needed to save Bremond from 
so being. A born theocentrist, doubled, for all that is 
not of God, for all that is of man only, by an irreducible 
sceptic—such has from the first appeared to me, thus 
have I always defined for myself, the fundamental temper- 
ament of Bremond. He was a theocentrist long before 
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discovering Bérulle, and that is the very reason why, 
when he had discovered him, he revealed him to us in so 
contagious a fashion ; in the person of Bérulle, with an 
elevation, a sublimity, and a purity unparalleled, a saint 
had brought to achievement, and now more than verified, 
every divination of Bremond’s nature. But at the same 
time, on the merely human plane, with Bremond—and 
almost in the manner of those accompaniments of Mozart’s 
which subtly belie the theme—the sceptic always played 
a muted accompaniment to the theocentrist. “Sceptical 
intelligence, profoundly believing soul, we must take 
Newman as he is”’,* wrote Bremond, who adds further 
on: “If he were not the most robust of believers, he 
would be the most redoubtable of professors of scepti- 
cism.”’t With the exception of the word “professor’’, 
which is if possible even worse suited to Bremond than to 
Newman, the statement is quite as true of him who puts 
it forth as of him to whom it applies, and it has reference 
to a certain disjunction between “‘intelligence” and 
“soul” which exists in both cases. With Bremond as 
with Newman, it is the intelligence, and that alone, which 
is sceptical ; and with those whose intelligence is at once 
rapid, keen, and agile, it often happens that when it alone 
comes into play it is sceptical. With such as these, 
scepticism arises from their being by turns too impatient 
because they have too quickly understood, and too 
inclined to reopen the whole question because they 
never come to an end of their mental fertility. In this 
sort, Benjamin Constant represents the extreme instance ; 
but a whole side of Bremond is not far removed from two 
Constantine sayings—that in which Constant replies to 
his interlocutor: “What you say is so true that the 
contrary is equally true”, and that in which for himself 
he observes that “fon every question there is always one 
idea more which upsets everything”. While Newman’s 
scepticism is brought to bear, not so much upon human 
nature envisaged in itself and in general, as upon reason, 
the extent and efficacy of its power, upon the spectacle 


* Henri Bremond, Newman—‘‘Essai de biographie psychologique’’. 
Bloud et Gay. 8th edition. Introduction, vi. 
T ibid., ‘‘Le Secret de Newman”’, xxiii. 
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of the world and the other spectacle which haunts him ; 
that of his own intimate misery ; and while this scepti- 
cism, when it breaks through, has the discouraged but 
grave note of some Jargo e mesto of Beethoven—with 
Bremond, ready to grant reason its due, so long as it does 
not assail the treasure which transcends it (to grant it 
with something of indifference, but for all that to grant 
it), scepticism is brought to bear on everything which is 
man, and on the human proclivity, on human nature, his 
own of course first of all, but that likewise envisaged in 
itself and in general ; and when the pretensions and false 
virtues of humanity happen to be the theme, oh then, in 
the hands of Bremond, the Mozartian accompaniment 
sheds all gravity, and displays its subtlety not only in 
belying them but in attacking them with the most 
provocative slings and arrows. 

*‘.. . Making me rest in the thought of two and two 
only supreme and luminously self-evident beings, myself 
and my Creator.”” We know how Bremond, when he 
speaks of Newman, more than once lays stress on this key- 
phrase of the Apologia, and that it is on account of it, and 
in order to characterize Newman as he fundamentally 
was, that he has introduced the word, here indispensable, 
of autocentrism. “As the reader advances in the perusal 
of this book, he will better understand why I have been 
compelled to insist on what, for want of a word more 
truly French, I have had to call Newman’s autocentrism.””* 
Newman here names myself before my Creator; but a 
little higher on the page, when telling of his inward 
conversion at fifteen years old—‘“‘the inward conversion 
of which I am conscious’”—he had said: (‘“‘and of which 
I am still more certain than that I have hands and feet’’). 
With this reduplication of certainty it is enough to 
juxtapose the following passage, so memorable in its 
courageous sincerity : 


Were it not for this voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience 
and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist 
when I looked into the world. I am speaking for myself only ; 
and I am far from denying the real force of the arguments in proof 


* Newman, Introduction, v-vi. 
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of a God, drawn from the general facts of human society (and the 


' course of history), but these do not warm me or enlighten me; 


they do not take away the winter of my desolation, or make the 
buds unfold and the leaves grow within me, and my moral being 
rejoice. ‘The sight of the world is nothing else than the prophet’s 
scroll, full of “lamentations, and mourning, and woe”. 


“This voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and 
my heart”: all Newman’s faith is contained in the fact 
of having heard it at fifteen, of continuing to hear it, and 
in the hours when he hears it less, of remembering that he 
has heard it and being sure that he will hear it again. We 
all know the passage, so just and so profound, in which 
Bremond interprets the event ; I can give here only that 
part which concerns our purpose ; 


What dominates here is certitude, but a certitude as grave and 
tranquil as it is invincible... . ‘The senses, the heart, even the 
reasoning reason keep silence: J am more certain of the reality of 
my conversion than of the existence of my hands and feet... . Newman 
here neglects preludes, consequences, and accessory details; he 
isolates in a sublime epitome the sheer reality of his conversion, 
the encounter of those two beings, outside of whom nothing 
counts for him: Myself and my Creator... . To find God, 
suddenly to exchange the remote, vague, and frozen formula for a 
personal, tangible, living and present reality is what, finally, 
every conversion comes back to. But Newman’s originality 
consists in adhering to, in concentrating himself upon, the remem- 
brance of that encounter. ... With Newman, the point of 
departure and the point of arrival are as one. The narrow 
luminous circuit moves to and fro between these two terms: 
God and my soul; my soul and God. ... All his philosophy 
resolves itself into establishing a fundamental identity between 
the voice of conscience and the voice of God; all his theology 
into showing, in the God of revelation, the God of conscience.* 


“The soul and God”, says Bremond; but Newman 
said: ‘Myself and my Creator.” It is to his whole 
being, or at least to his whole personality in so far as it is 
the abode of conscience (in the moral sense above all, but 
in the psychological also), that Newman attributes the 
same degree of existence and of reality as to God. We 

* Newman, ‘“‘Premiére Conversion’’, 198-9. 
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shall see why it is well to mark, in passing, this fine shade ; 
but what signifies for us is that for Newman there are two 
terms—himself and his Creator, both equipped with a 
maximum co-efficient of existence and reality, and alone 
in being so equipped. Now it is here that the differences 
between Newman and Bremond are even more illumina- 
ting than the resemblances. If Bremond has not had 
to pass through the crisis of conversion, if he is a theo- 
centrist born, on the other hand there is in him no 
autocentrism whatsoever, and there is none because 
nowhere is his scepticism more radical than when it is 
concerned with the human personality, which in its 
essence he considers as humanly inapprehensible, as 
eluding all our instruments and above all the grasp of 
psychological cognition. For anyone who knows him, 
the uncompromising tone he takes in replying to a 
declaration by Pére Bourgoing is the sign that here has 
arisen a question whereon, to use one of his favourite 
expressions, in his view everything is at stake. 


‘We give not only the fruits, but the depths,’ says Pére Bour- 
going. Alas, we never give anything but the fruits... We 
are masters of our actions only. ‘The depth of our being eludes us, 
God alone can directly reach it, handle it, fix it.* 


For Bremond, as theocentrist as Newman is auto- 
centrist, there are not two terms, there is only one: 
God—the God who has said, J am the Truth, in whom 
the truth and even the idea of truth are swallowed up, 
the God of an existence and a reality such that in regard 
to them “the depth of our being”—the myself of Newman 
—seems unreal and inexistent, would in fact be so if God 
who “alone can directly reach it’’, did not “handle it”, 
did not “‘fix’’ it. 

“The depth of our being eludes us”: in the psycho- 
logical sphere, a conviction which with Bremond never 
abdicates its rights, a conviction in itself negative but in 
him assuming the most positive lineaments, and more 
even than a conviction, something for which the evidence 
is beyond all question. Here, beyond the difference 


* Histoire du sentiment religieux, iii, 148-150. 
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from Newman, what we reach is the resemblance, a 
fraternal resemblance, with Fénelon—Fénelon, in the 
literature and spiritual life of France a figure, if ever 
there was one, pure, misunderstood, neglected ; Fénelon 
of whom Bremond has traced two profiles as sure, as 
delicately caught and heightened as the profiles in 
Watteau’s drawings; but the great interrupted work 
was on the eve of giving us a spiritual portrait of Fénelon 
which would doubtless have even surpassed the Newman, 
would doubtless have been that where, in the most 
harmonious marriage, would have been fused every 
resource of the art, the heart, and the faith of Bremond— 
and of ali the losses consequent on his premature disap- 
pearance from among us, this is in my eyes the most 
irreparable. 

Let us open Fénelon’s Lettres Spirttuelles, a collection 
unique in its kind for the mingling of a doctrine of 
surrender which would not have been disavowed by him 
whom Bremond considers authority itself in that respect 
—Pére de Caussade—with a psychology which yesterday 
a Gide could so subscribe to that it is a quotation from the 
Lettres Spirituelles which serves him as epigraph to the 
second, the so audacious portion of Sz le Grain ne meurt ; 
and let us re-read the end of the passage cited by Gide : 


Besides, I cannot explain the deepest part of myself. It 
eludes me, it seems to me to change every hour. I could say 
scarcely anything which would not seem false a moment later.* 


These are the very words which Bremond has just 
used. In the Dialogue avec André Gide t I wrote: 


Put it beside that other text of Fénelon’s which seems to me 
the masterpiece in Christian expression of the nothingness of the 
human personality—and which, for its form, is in my eyes the 
purest, the most limpid glass of water that in all French literature 
I know of. It occurs in the second part of the Traité de P Existence 
de Dieu: “I am not, O my God, that which is: alas, I am well- 

* Fénelon. Lettres Spirituelles (Edition revised by Silvestre de 
Sucy. Paris: J. Techener, 1856), ii, 249.—The text figures in a letter 
to an unidentified recipient. It was found among Fénelon’s letters to the 


Duchesse de Mortemart. 
ft Au Sans Pareil, 1929, p. 115. 
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nigh that which is not. I see myself as an incomprehensible 
mean between nonentity and entity: I am that which has been ; 
I am that which will be ; I am that which is no longer what it has 
been ; I am that which is not yet what it will be; and in this 
betwixt and between what am I? an indefinable something 
which cannot abide in itself, which has no consistency, which 
flows away rapidly as water ; a something which I cannot grasp, 
which escapes from my own hands, which directly I try to grasp 
or perceive it, is no more; a something which ends in the same 
instant that it begins; so that I can never for a single moment 
find myself fixed and present to myself, and simply say: J am. 
Thus my duration is but a perpetual falling-away.” And, the 
lamentation breaking into an aspiration, Fénelon cries : ‘‘Oh, how 
far am I from your eternity, which is indivisible, infinite, and 
always wholly present! how far am I even from comprehending 
it! It eludes me by force of being true, simple, and vast; as 
my being eludes me by force of being composed of parts, a mingling 
of truth and falsity, of entity and nonentity.”* 


Ah, between Fénelon and Bremond, touching this 
depth of being which eludes us, which is humanly inappre- 
hensible, there is even more than fraternal resemblance, 
there is identity. 

Know thyself: in face of the inscription graven on the 
frontal of the temple at Delphi, which became the 
favourite maxim of Socrates and, after him, of all huma- 
nism which proposes to dispense with God, one so clearly 
divines the attitude or rather the reaction of Bremond 
that one understands why he does not even take the 
trouble to formulate it. In so far as that knowledge of 
himself claims to put man in possession of a veritable 
wisdom bearing upon the depth of his being, Bremond 
esteems it the most superficial, the most specious, and the 
most futile of all, and he is ever ready to turn it into 
derision ; but if, on the contrary, that knowledge of one’s 
self debouches on an unknowing, leads to a sincere 
avowal that the depth of our being eludes us, that we are 
powerless to apprehend it, and by so doing sharpens 
human scepticism, but sharpens it in the most salutary 
fashion, Bremond then sees in it the greatest good which 
can accrue to man, because thus man cuts loose from 


* Fénelon, De l’ Existence de Dieu. Part II, ch. v, article iii, ‘‘Immu- 
tabilité et eternité de Dieu’’. 
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himself, ceases to obstruct his inward recesses, and, with- 
out even being aware of it, gives place to God. 

To give place to God—for Bremond that is everything, 
because in this theocentrist there is, pre-existent to his 
radical human scepticism, so immeasurable a trust in 
God that—if, again, he had not considered it idle to 
formulate what for him is a matter-of-course—Bremond 
might have taken as his model St. Bernard’s phrase 
concerning the love of God, and have expanded it thus : 
“The measure of trust in God is to trust Him without 
measure.” 

Now the depth of our being, eluding us, humanly 
inapprehensible, is for Bremond reality itself, and even 
the sole reality ; and for Bremond it is so because it is 
the abode of the habitual sanctifying grace, because it is 
in it that God resides, because it is it which, directly 
reaching, God handles and fixes. Sanctifying grace: 
most certainly we believers believe in all the dogmas of 
our religion and venerate all its mysteries, but the herit- 
age bestowed on us by God superabounds in riches of 
which the contents are so inexhaustible that none of us 
here below can respond equally to them all; and, amid 
the diversity of God’s creatures, nothing is more attaching, 
more moving, or better defines the received individuality, 
the individuality of the creature as such, than to discover 
in each of them the zones where the response is most 
spontaneous, most intimate, and most recurrent—those 
where (now or never is the time to make use of the Bérul- 
lian term) at the core of the central adherence may in the 
various instances be traced, after the manner of those 
variations which all depend on the same theme, the more 
personal adherences. In Bremond, together with the 
Communion of saints, with which moreover it is allied in 
the sweetest, the tenderest, and the most consoling of 
alliances, sanctifying grace, at once a dogma and a mystery 
(and Bremond gives it by turns both names), is assuredly 
the object of the most irresistible response, and, short of 
God himself, is there a vaster object or, on the theme of 
the central adherence, any variation itself more central ? 


The Salesian philosophy of prayer may be summed up in two 
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words: with Christians of good-will—for it is to them that it 
oftenest addresses itself—to love or to pray is nothing other than a 
renewal as frequent and intense as is possible, not so much of 
the promises as of the actual benefit of baptism ; it is a voluntary 
adhesion to the mystery of sanctifying grace; we love, and we 
pray with the wish to be as we are—that is to say, one with God 
in Christ. I discern therefore ... in the Salesian analysis of 
the fact of prayer, equivalent as it is of the religious fact, or again 
in the evolution of the religious fact, three stages: Ist, an initial 
passivity ; 2nd, an intervention of voluntary activity ; 3rd, a final 
passivity. Or, recurring to the Bérullian lexicon, at first a purely 
passive state of prayer in which God acts alone in us, without our 
being conscious of his action, without our free will’s consenting 
to collaborate in that action—this is the state of grace as it is 
realized in a baptized infant, or in a good Christian asleep. Next, 
a human activity of prayer, the specifically religious act: an act- 
ivity which is in no way independent of or separate from the 
divine activity ; either because to set it in motion it always needs 
the divine concurrence which we call actual grace; or else, and 
still more, because it is nothing but a voluntary collaboration in 
the divine activity, a free acceptance of sanctifying grace. Finally, 
an active and passive state of prayer, like a mood, an attitude, a 
posture of love; a state induced, so to speak, by the first act of 
prayer which we have just defined, then maintained, prolonged 
by acts properly so-called but intermittent, and this state persists 
in us, human, meritorious, sanctifying, throughout the inter- 
ruption or the passing eclipse of those same acts.* 


A page which goes down to the very root of the doctrine 
of those whom Bremond calls “the masters of the 
Masters”’, the doctrine of St. Francis de Sales and that 
(in essentials identical) of Pierre de Bérulle—and a page 
in which that doctrine is epitomized in such a manner 
that here, unless he had chosen to commit the sin of 
“false modesty” which elsewhere he often denounces, the 
“witness”, the ‘“‘scribe’’ would certainly have been 
obliged to acknowledge that he did not “resemble a 
calligraphist fondly copying out masterpieces which he 
does not understand’. “Voluntary adhesion to the 
mystery of the sanctifying grace, voluntary collabora- 
tion in the divine activity, free acceptance of the 
sanctifying grace’’—there, in the sphere of prayer, is the 


* Histoive littévaive du sentiment religieux, vii, 59. 
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norm of the Salesian and Bérullian theocentrism, and it is 
to this that, a theocentrist born, Bremond responds with 
the most irresistible response. 

“‘We have but one soul, Theotimus, and it is indivi- 
sible, but in that soul there are divers degrees of per- 
fection .. .” On this saying opens the first of the two 
chapters of the Trazté de amour de Dieu which Bremond 
always describes as “marvellous”, the two chapters on 
“the two portions of thesoul”.* All readers of Bremond 
—readers of his great work, but also those of Priére et 
Poéstet—know the cardinal importance which, following 
not only St. Francis de Sales but all the mystics from all 
time and a number of poets, Bremond attaches to the 
distinction between the two myselfs. In Priére et 
Poésie not less than in the great work he incessantly comes 
back to it: from among the texts, I choose that to which 
he was inspired by the saying of St. Francis de Sales and 
which, of all, is in my eyes the most comprehensive and 
the most beautiful : 


Two myselfs, one which flutters at the circumference of the 
soul, which asserts itself and is always afraid of not asserting itself 
enough ; the other, the central and profound myself which is 
active, it too, but with so tranquil an intensity that its meddling 
partner believes it to be inert, dormant, passive. ‘The one delights 
in and feeds upon notions; the other unites itself with realities. 
The myself of the surface, often of foam, evanescent and contra- 
dictory ; and the profound myself which abides, image and temple 
of God, the hearth whereon all fine poetry, all true heroism, and 
all true religious life are set alight. It is this which thinks, but 
in such a fashion that none of its thoughts expresses it truly, still 
less any of its words; it which loves, but none of its loves gives 
it all that love is, none fills the measure. More resistant than the 
other, nevertheless almost as void. But a living void, a need, 
a disquiet, a prayer, each solid. Possession glimpsed and adum- 
brated, or “capacity of God”. Since it is before all else a potenti- 
ality to love, since it sets itself in motion only that it may try to 
unite itself with one who can content it, Scripture, St. Augustine, 
Pascal call it “heart”. Fine point, or centre, or apex, or supreme 
part of the soul, say mystics, and with them St. Francis de Sales. 

r St. Francis de Sales, Traité de l’amour de Dieu. Livre I, chap. xi 
and Xl. 

t Les Cahiers Vertis, Grasset, 1926. English translation by Alga 
Thorold. (Burns Oates and Washbourne.) 
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Ah, here we reach the zone where all the rays converge, 
and converge because in fact it is from this zone that they 
all emanate. Swallowed up in God, truth is He who has 
said: 1am the Truth; through our “voluntary adhesion 
to the mystery of sanctifying grace”, we “are one with 
God in Christ”’—one in that part of the soul which alone 
“unites itself with realities’, and which in man is itself, 
in Bremond’s eyes, the sole reality worthy of the name, 
because it alone ‘“‘abides, image and temple of God” 
Thence the value, unique in its kind, of the “‘central and 
profound myself”. Stirred by God, it is this which, in 
the real sense, “is active” but with what “tranquil 
intensity’ ; this which, in the real sense, “thinks, but in 
such a fashion that none of its thoughts truly expresses it, 
still less any of its words” ; this which, in the real sense, 
“loves, but none of its loves gives it all that love is, none 
fills the measure”’; and ever afresh it “‘sets itself in motion 
that it may try to unite itself to one who can content it”, 
may try to unite itself to God. It is the man “capable 
of God”; and when by the grace of God, and the ever- 
increasing adhesion of man’s will to the operations of that 
grace within him, the capacity realizes itself, the union 
takes place, and at the fine point of the common fine 
point, becomes the unitive life, then (to recur to the 
words of Pére de Grandmaison) “‘due heed paid to all 
proportion and all difference, the great mystics can say 
what the well-beloved disciple said: That which we have 
seen, that which we have heard, and our hands have handled, 
declare we unto you.” 

The other myself, “the myself of the surface, often of 
foam, evanescent and contradictory”, that myself which 
“delights in and feeds upon notions’’, is for Bremond as 
much as for Newman, if not more (how often does not 
Bremond introduce the Newmanian formula!) the my- 
self of unreal words. But as long ago as 1913 this same 
Pére de Grandmaison had called attention to “those 
profane states of nature in which we can decipher the 
great lines, and discern the image and rough sketch of the 
mystic states of the soul’, and he classed the poetic 
experience among them.* If in those moments when, 


* Etudes, 5 May, 1913. (Note by Bremond.) 
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as Bremond so justly and felicitously expresses it, “the 
current passes through”’, the poet’s words are real, it is 
because in such moments, though the poet may not know 
it, the words rise up from that “central and profound” 
reality with which contact has been established ; and it is 
in this sense that—no less than “all true religious life’, 
no less than “all true heroism”—“the profound myself is 
the hearth whereon all true poetry is set alight”. And 
that is why the chapter in Priére et Poéste entitled 
“L’Inspiration et les états mystiques profanes’”’ begins with 
those lines by Francis Thompson which, “due heed paid 
to all proportion and all difference”’, savour, as regards the 
realm of poetry, of a position analogous to that of the 
well-beloved disciple’s words as regards the realm of 
mysticism ; 


O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee. 


After citing the unsurpassable Bérullian definition of 
man—for the first revelation of which I doubt not that 
many others, like myself, have to thank Bremond, and 
which I have placed as epigraph to this book—Bremond 
continues : 


Magnificent definition, but it stops at that: it is concerned 
with us only in so far as we are capable of God, of possessing God, 
of living by him: that deep-drawn life which—unfortunately !— 
does not interest the mere psychologist, which almost escapes the 
historian. 


If Bérulle “stops at that’, it is because when the 
theocentrist is a saint it is logical for him to be ‘“‘con- 
cerned” with man “only in so far as” he “‘is capable of 
God”, only as a saint to come, virtual or potential. 
Logical—I do not say inevitable: think of St. Francis de 
Sales, in whom saintliness and humanity combine into an 
equilibrium of the most harmonious perfection, but this 
is perhaps because, naturally no less than supranaturally, 
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he was to such a degree the man of those wonderful 
words : 


If one must yield to some excess, let it be on the side of gentle- 
ness. I want to love him so well, that dear fellow-creature of 
mine, I want to love him so well! It has pleased God so to fashion 
my heart! Oh, when shall we be wholly steeped in gentleness 
and charity for our fellow-creature ? 


On the other hand, when the theocentrist is not a saint, 
the subtle peril menacing him—and together with him, 
among moderns, those disaffected theocentrists, the 
Platonist thinkers—is the peril of a certain inhumanity, 
Because his eyes are always turned towards the essential 
reality, that motion, in itself the most legitimate of all, 
tends to appear to him the only legitimate one, and so it 
comes about that he loses sight of realities which are 
human only. If theocentrism is doubled by a radical 
human scepticism, at a first glance it would seem that this 
peril must be present to the maximum, and that with 
regard to realities which are human only, no more could 
be achieved than indulgence, that indulgence which, 
without any sort of theocentrism, some sceptics—“‘culti- 
vating their garden”’ as Candide '.as it—treat as their 
favourite flower. I have not here in view the Vol- 
tairean indulgence, through which there always pierces the 
sneer of contempt ; but the hospitable indulgence whose 
accost is no more than the civilized form of indifference 
itself, the indulgence of the latest Renan and the Anatole 
France of the Fardin d Epicure. Now it is here that 
Bremond’s case reveals itself as so individual, so attaching, 
and so wholly Christian. If above all things Bremond 1s 
the historian of the man “‘capable of God”’, if it is on that 
ground that his work and his contribution are unique in 
French literature, none the less not only does he never 
lose sight of realities merely human, but he is the most 
human and even the most humbly human, of men and 
writers. ‘This humbly human quality is so native to him, 
sO instinctive, that what he finds hardest to bear with, 
meet it where he may, whether decked with all the 
attributes of genius or hammering out the assertions 
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of the theorists and doctrinaires, is the smallest trace of 
inhumanity, and it is only when confronted by it that he 
would be susceptible of becoming in his turn inhuman. 
And even then, what the inhumanity of others accentu- 
ates in him is, rather than an inhuman element, that 
“human overplus” which subsists in him as in all who fall 
short of saintliness—but which in him, even when he 
proceeds to polemics, and usually he does not unless 
provoked, is exercised above all upon pretensions (but in 
the widest sense of the word), and only seldom goes 
beyond the human overplus of teasing mockery and 
derision. The humanity of Bremond: far from impair- 
ing it, in him scepticism and theocentrism subtilize and 
incessantly irrigate it. This is because, greatly trans- 
cending the indulgence based on indifference, in a 
garden where that would be considered no choice bloom 
but a noxious weed to be extirpated as soon as possible, 
what scepticism develops in Bremond is, with regard to 
man, his weaknesses, follies, and absurdities included, 
an unrestricted tenderness, where humour itself is the 
very sign of pity and a defence against it ; and if scepti- 
cism here works to such an end, it is because Bremond 
never forgets, and never allows anyone to forget, that 
every man is one of God’s creatures, no less when he does 
not know it than when he does. Whence that natural 
masterpiece—so natural that it is more like a beautiful 
sunny afternoon than like any work of art whatever, no 
matter how spontaneous—which is presented by 
Bremond’s attitude towards unbelievers, an attitude 
which one could wish to find more widespread ; but alas, 
it is almost useless soto wish. In the unbeliever Bremond 
sees before all else God’s creature who knows not himself ; 
but what he also sees in him is the baptized. How many 
unbelievers—and even to-day is it not the majority ?— 
have been baptized! If in their eyes the act is of no 
importance, is for them the outcome of a purely con- 
ventional and social gesture, none the less, whether they 
desire it or not, all baptized persons are Christians * ; and 
Bremond never forgets that either. Just now, summing 


* No one knew it better than Rimbaud who, in Une Saison en Enfer, 
exclaims: ‘‘I am the slave of my baptism.” 


Vol. 195 B 
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up the Salesian philosophy of prayer, and speaking of 
Christians of good-will, these were his words : 


To love or to pray is nothing but a renewal as frequent and 
intense as possible, not so much of the promises as of the benefit 


of baptism. 


Baptism : to its “benefit” Bremond brings a response 
no less irresistible than to the communion of saints and to 
the sanctifying grace. In the baptized unbeliever, 
though his be the most recalcitrant ill-will, Bremond 
goes on hoping because, just as in the Christian of good- 
will there abides the profound “myself”, image and 
temple of God, so in the baptized unbeliever the benefit 
of baptism cannot be effaced. Last but not least, 
Bremond’s attitude towards the unbeliever was com- 
manded by that virtue on which he set so high a value, of 
which he often spoke with me, and regarding which 
our agreement was fundamental: intellectual charity. 
Whenever anyone failed in this intellectual charity, and 
especially when it was a believer who so failed, I have 
always seen him wounded as if by a personal pain. In 
the absence of intellectual charity he discerned the fine 
point @ rebours of that inhumanity which to him was 
anywhere so distressing a spectacle. 

But if in the unbeliever Bremond thus respects God’s 
creature, to what a degree does he not respect it in the 
believer, in the spiritually minded, in the mystics, in all 
his sanctified heroes ; and Bremond always held that the 
very diversity of creatures signified that that human 
individuality which God has bestowed on each of them— 
what I have called the received individuality—is insepar- 
able not only from their condition as creature, but even 
from their vocation as creature “‘capable of God”. Here 
we enter a domain which is cardinal for the full perception 
of Bremond, and which it is important to bring to light. 
On the one hand Bremond is never weary of pointing 
out and even underlining that aspect—so touching, so 
instructive, so symbolic—of the communion of saints by 
virtue of which (and the greater they are) the spiritually 
minded, the mystics, the saints always say essentially the 
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same thing; but on the other hand he is never weary of 
pointing out and even underlining the humanity of each 
of God’s creatures, his received individuality, that by 
means of which even his “‘capacity”’ of God plays with its 
own instrument, its own voice, its part in the vast 
orchestra which resounds to His glory, in the vast poly- 
phony which sings His praises. In an unpublished 


journal I wrote of St. Teresa d’Avila : 


The marvel of St. ‘Teresa is that in her the integral supranatural- 
ized condition, far from excluding or driving out the natural 
element, enhances it to the utmost. On every page we meet with 
one of those absolutely individual traits which then, in that 
deified atmosphere, assume the grace of a flower of the fields, or of 


a wild herb inhaled in the open spaces of the sky. 


Doubtless St. Teresa d’Avila is, among the saints, 
the extreme instance of the natural element in the 
individuality of the creature of God. But in all 
believers, whether they be that “good Christian 
asleep” of whom we have just heard Bremond speak, 
whether they be spiritually minded men, or mystics, 
or saints, the human individuality persists; and, the 
man once established and defined in his quality of 
God’s creature with al] the implied appurtenances and 
co-ordinates, Bremond follows and fondly retraces each 
of his individual contours, sinuosities, spirals. In my 
view a psychologist who differentiates and ‘“‘sounds’”™* 
the souls of men, their innermost recesses, their endless 
complexities, with fine shades far more just and delicate 
than those of the Sainte-Beuve whom he so much 
admired, Bremond follows and retraces those contours, 
sinuosities, spirals in the way he does because it is his 
invincible persuasion (which I share with him) that when 
we are concerned with the human individuality of God’s 
creatures, to fail in the respect due to human truth is to 
fail in the respect due to God Himself in the person of 
His creature. 


* “It is not a question of constructing or of discussing a theory, but of 
sounding a soul. The enterprise demands as much of free curiosity as of 
respect. Having ventured on this study, my first duty was to preserve or 
to resume my independence,”’ says Bremond in the Preface to his Newman. 
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After having cited the incomparable letter in which, 
during his attack of fever in Sicily, Newman makes the 
most sincere, the most courageous, the most poignant of 
examinations of conscience, Bremond adds : 


I pity the psychologist who would not be enraptured by this 
miracle of analysis, and I pity still more the pharisaic pudeur 
which would seek to cloak such a passage. It is Newman himself 
who gives it us to read, and this luxury of candour is not that of a 
man whom his admirers can blush to know through and through. ... 
To neglect that magnificent avowal of his intimate misery is to 
suppress the moving drama of his entire life. For this portrait 
which he felt to be cruelly veracious . . . he laboured ceaselessly 
to render it false.* 


Here there is not a word which the hagiographer 
should not ponder, and above all take to heart, but here 
too, alas, it is wellnigh vain to formulate the wish. ‘The 
Durtal of Huysmans declared that “hagiography was now 
a lost branch of art”. If the loss bore only upon art !— 
but it is in what concerns human truth that too often 
hagiography restricts itself to perpetuating the gesture 
of Noah’s sons. “I pity... the pharisaic pudeur 
which would seek to cloak such a passage” ; but let us 
make no mistake—under that pity smoulders an authentic 
and justified indignation. Pudeur: assuredly Bremond 
loved it and practised it in the most diverse, sometimes 
the most disconcerting, forms, since if he took a gleeful 
pleasure in throwing others—except his friends—off the 
scent, and would in the process give full vent to his 
powers of tantalization, it was to pudeur that he owed his 
frequent success in doing so. But Bremond was a born 
anti-Pharisee, and “pharisaic pudeur’’ represented in his 
eyes nothing short of ascandal. Ifthe Newman, modestly 
entitled ‘‘an essay in psychological biography’’, is the 
masterpiece not only of psychological biography but of 
the biography of a religious soul, it is because spiritual and 
human truth are there indissolubly united, it is because 
Bremond admired, respected, loved Newman far too well 
ever to palter with the truth which was his due. 


* Newman, Le Secret de Newman, xvii-xix. 
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Desiderio desideravimus in sacrarium tuae familtaritatis 
ingredt . . . Not only to the mystics, but to all those 
whom he resuscitates in his writings, Bremond might have 
repeated the words—in content and cadence not unworthy 
of the Psalmist—which St. Bernard addressed to Hilde- 
bert du Mans. To enter into the familiarity of every 
being whom he approached, and to feel that so to enter 
was to receive the privilege of access to the privacy of a 
sanctuary, was always the desire of Bremond; but a 
desire which in him holds something of a thrilled wonder 
at the diversity of God’s creatures, and which, access 
gained, quivers with gratitude. This is because, in yet 
another sense than that of St. Bernard’s saying, for 
Bremond that private sanctuary, the sanctuary of famili- 
arity, represents the human sign-manual which subsists, 
and has a right to subsist, all round the central interior 
sanctuary wherein God alone resides . . . In Bremond 
himself, in his being and in his style (here the two are 
one), familiarity—-understood in the sense for which 
Vauvenargues has established such definite lineaments, 
when, far from “breeding contempt’, it humanizes 
through and through*—familiarity constituted the 
human sign-manual par excellence. 

“T want a man who makes me forget that he is an 
author, and as it were puts himself on the same level 
when talking with me”’,t said Fénelon. ‘There was never 


* “It is only by means of familiarity that we rid ourselves of presumption, 
shyness, silly pride; it is only in free and open-minded converse that we 
can really know our fellow-men, that we can examine ourselves; that we 
unravel ourselves and that we measure ourselves with others: then we 
see humanity in the nude with all its weaknesses and all its powers ; then 
are laid bare the artifices with which we envelop ourselves in order to 
impress the crowd; then appears the sterility of our intelligence, the 
violence and pettiness of our self-conceit, the imposture of our virtues. 
They who have not the courage to seek truth in its harsh ordeals are 
profoundly inferior to all that exists of greatness ; especially is it a baseness 
to be afraid of raillery, which helps us to trample on our self-conceit ; and 
blunts, by inuring them to suffering, its shameful delicacies.”” (Réflexions 
sur divers sujets.)—‘‘Love familiarity, my dear friend, it makes the intelli- 
gence subtle, nimble, modest, pliable, disconcerts vanity, and gives, under 
an air of liberty and candour, a prudence which is not founded on illusions 
of the mind, but on the indubitable principles of experience. They who 
never come out of themselves are all of one piece, they fear strangers, they 
avoid them, they hide themselves from the world and from themselves, and 
their heart is always locked fast.’”’ (Conseils & un jeune homme.) 


t Fénelon, Lettre a l’ Académie. 
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any need for Bremond to “put himself”? on the same 
level, for he always was so, and no less unaffectedly as 
author thanas man. Quoting the following passage from 
Pascal : 


What is bad for us is that usually we regard St. Athanasius, St. 
Teresa, and the others as crowned with glory and dealing with 
us as gods do. Now that time has done its revealing work, this 
seems to be so, but when he was being persecuted, that great 
saint was a man whose name was Athanasius, 


Bremond adds: “That great saint was a man... 
Oh, how true that is, and how difficult it is for us to 
comprehend it!” *; and it is because the majority do 
find it “‘so dificult to comprehend” that they also find it 
dificult to comprehend that Bremond should venture to 
take so familiar a tone with his sanctified heroes, that in 
them he respects and cherishes the human individuality 
which God has bestowed, diversely, upon each of his 
creatures. 

The Chardin of saintliness... I see again that 
morning in the April of 1929 when, in the little flat of 
the Rue Chanoinesse from whose terrace there is such a 
fine view of the apse and towers of Notre-Dame, I pro- 
posed to Bremond that definition of himself. I had come 
to read him the first notes, the “preparations” for these 
Prolegomena, and when I arrived at that phrase, he 
turned on me the amused and affectionately teasing look 
that I knew so well; then, taking up from where it lay 
close by a copy of L’ Abbé Tempéte, which had appeared 
the day before—and of which he guessed that, among his 
books, it would not be that of my predilection—he wrote 
in it for all inscription, “This Chardin darkened to 
blackness”, and handed it to me. A small incident, 
but in which the whole of Bremond was present, @ pro- 
pos, amusement, teasing, familiarity, modesty, and 
pudeur. But in the Louvre there are two pastels of 
Chardin by himself. The Chardin “‘of the eye-shield”’, 
whom the eye-shield protects from the “so many rays” 

* L’Inquiétude Religieuse (2nd series) ‘‘La légende d’Argent’’. Perrin 


et Cie. 376. 
The italics at the end of the quotation from Pascal are Bremond’s. 
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which ‘dazzle’, and to whom it ensures the “soft light 
which soothes” his ‘“‘feeble eyes’* . . . that Chardin, 
who oddly has in his face something indefinably ecclesi- 
astical, and who seems, while not fearing the combat, to 
confront some invisible adversary, might very well, if the 
dazzling rays had pierced through the eye-shield, have 
retaliated by darkening one of his canvases to blackness, 
But the other Chardin, the Chardin “‘in spectacles”, who 
bends his head a little forward, whose eyes, tranquilly 
good-humoured, are not following a spectator from with- 
out, but the task on which he is engaged, and to which 
from within he addresses a vague smile of well-being—it 
was that Chardin who painted La Mere laborieuse and Le 
Benedicite. Le Benedtcite: standing, the mother who 
bends to serve the soup; from the little low armchair 
to which her drum is tied, its stick lying on the ground, 
the little girl who, with clasped hands, gazes at her 
mother to see if she has said her prayer aright; seated 
at table, dominated by the high straight back of her 
chair, the other little girl with downward-looking eyes, 
rapt in meditation. Let us remind ourselves that there 
was nothing here on earth which Bremond loved more 
than children, that it was to them that he devoted one 
of his very earliest books ; | and especially let us remind 
ourselves of these lines : 


Baptism establishes an infant of a few hours old in a condition 
of sheer love; the fine point of that little wordless creature is a 
prayer in some sort substantial, but not one which prays. How 
suspect of idolatry the father of Origen, in the posture of adoration 
before his son asleep, a pure tabernacle, unsullied by any human 
vainglory, and filled with the Majesty of God alone ?f{ 


“Painting is an island whose shores I have skirted,” 
said Chardin; ‘“‘mysticism is an island whose shores | 
have skirted,” Bremond would have said, and indeed did 
say it: ‘‘As to the scribe himself, he resembles a calli- 
graphist fondly copying out masterpieces which he does 

* “So many rays dazzle me ; I seek a soft light which soothes my feeble 
eyes.”’ Fénelon, Lettre al’ Académie. 

t L’enfant et la vie. Retaux, 1902. Later edition: Bloud et Gay. 
1924. 

t Histoive littévaive du sentiment religieux, vii, 100-1. 
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not understand,” Just now I accused him of “‘false 
modesty” on account of that phrase, but how pardonable 
is false modesty when it springs from genuine modesty, 
and how beautiful it becomes when, as here, enlisted in 
the service of pudeur only, it has—while freely opening 
the private sanctuary, the sanctuary of familiarity—no 
other aim than to keep sealed and impenetrable the 
interior central sanctuary where God alone resides. ‘That 
is why we cannot here conclude with any other phrase 
than the one rightly placed as heading to the texts 
which figure on Bremond’s In Memoriam card—that 
phrase from his last letter to his Benedictine nieces, of 
whom one has since rejoined him : 


“May we, this year, know how to accept as joyously as possible all 
that the divine tenderness may cause us to suffer.” 


CuHarztes Du Bos. 
Holy Saturday, March 31,—Feast of Anselm, April 21, 1934. 


(Translated by Erne, Cotpurn Mayne.) 
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Arr. 2.—PAPACY AND EMPIRE: FROM ST. 
BERNARD TO DANTE 


T. BERNARD’S establishment of an ever increasing 

body of monks detached from the honours and 
offices of feudalism, living in contact with the peasants 
and serfs (who were often forsaken or cruelly oppressed 
by their masters, whether laymen or ecclesiastics), 
intent on colonizing the waste lands and developing 
agriculture, was a source of immense moral and economic 
benefits, and contributed to the evolution of the social 
structure. 

Bernard, while never ceasing to be a monk and a 
rigorous ascetic, occupied a central position in a world 
seething with new life. In the preaching of the Crusades 
for the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre, in the foundation 
and guidance of the knightly orders, in the renewal of 
agricultural labours, in the rebirth of the Communes, 
in the disputations of the Schools, in the repression of 
heresy, in the struggle against investitures or against 
schism, in all that was fermenting in the first half of the 
twelfth century, we find Bernard to the fore, encouraging, 
resisting, anticipating, foreseeing, fighting. His is a 
gigantic figure, with its lights and shadows, uniting the 
two permanent forces in the Church, the mystical and 
the organizing, and bringing them to mighty reali- 
zation. 

In his struggle against the new factors that were 
rising, against rational Scholasticism and the free Com- 
munes, he might appear as a dark conservative, but it 
was only defence of religion that drove him against 
Abelard and Arnald of Brescia. His patristic and mystical 
culture cuts a deep furrow ; it will bear fruit through the 
centuries, side by side with triumphant Scholasticism, 
and it will give vital nourishment when Scholasticism 
has become an arid heaping-up of syllogisms. And 
through the liberation of the agricultural and artisan 
classes through the numerous Cistercian farming colonies, 
Bernard will supply forces of renewal and vital elements 
to the Communes. The failure of the Crusade was the 
sorrow of his last years, but by the impulse and wise 
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organization he gave to the knightly orders he prepared 
the way for Crusades of the future and for the struggle 
against the Mohammedan menace. 

Bernard’s figure assumes a singular aspect in the current 
controversies “‘on Priesthood and Kingship’’, and on the 
moral and spiritual position of the Papacy. Upholding 
the unity of the Church and of Christendom, he fought 
valiantly against the schisms of Anacletus II and brought 
about the triumph of the rightful Pope, Innocent II; 
while he sought always to reconcile the dissident 
Princes of North and South with the Papacy. His 
conception is mainly dualistic ; for him the two powers, 
the spiritual and temporal, are distinct, co-ordinated in 
the unity of Christendom. He neither confuses them 
nor makes one derive from the other. 

Bernard followed the same lines as St. Peter Damian, 
both in asserting the Pope’s spiritual supremacy over 
princes, kings and emperors, and in denying to the Church 
the direct use of material power. A famous passage that 
has divided the commentators of St. Bernard into two 
camps runs as follows : 


Uterque Ecclesiae, et spiritualis scilicet gladius et materialis; 
sed is quidam pro Ecclesia ille vero et ab Ecclesia exercendus ; 
ille sacerdotis, is militis manu, sed sane ad nutum sacerdotis et 
lussum imperatoris. (De Cons, L. iv, cap. iil, 7.) 


This passage St. Bernard inserts as a parenthesis when 
he is insisting on the Pope’s pastoral office in Rome, 
towards his people and his court, in which are many 
who are no sheep but “‘dragons” and “‘scorpions”’. These 
are to be attacked “‘verbo non ferro”. And here Bernard 
opens his parenthesis to say that the Church has the 
power of the material sword, but it must be wielded by 
the hand not of the priest, but of the military minister, 
at the priest’s wish and by the Emperor’s order. ‘The 
allusion is rather to the coercive than to the political 
power of the Church. Subsequent interpretation made 
it extend to political power also. If we compare this 
passage with the analogous one in the Bull Unam sanctam 
of Boniface VIII, we see that the second copies the first 
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word for word, but with two modifications that show a 
difference in conception. Where Bernard wrote “‘militis 
manu’, Boniface writes “manu regum et militum’’, thus 
giving to kings the rank of executors. And where Bernard 
wrote “‘ad nutum sacerdotts et tussum tmperatoris’, marking 
the duality of powers and functions, though in mutual 
co-operation, Boniface writes “ad nutum et patientiam 
sacerdotis’. ‘The supreme function remains with the 
Pontiff alone. 

In his letters and later in his treatise De Consideratione, 
addressed to his beloved disciple Paganelli of Pisa, who 
became Pope as Eugene III, St. Bernard directed a 
merciless criticism against the manners of the papal 
court and the Roman people. He attacked the system 
of referring all manner of temporal business to the 
central authority, and he would certainly have agreed 
with Paschal II, who was disposed to renounce the 
feudal rights of Pope and Bishops. In the first pages of 
his treatise he comments satirically that no Apostle sat 
“tudex hominum aut divisor terminorum aut distributor 
terrarum’’. 

As an ascetic and mystic; in the tradition of St. Bene- 
dict, St. Romualdo and St. Bruno, he wanted a severance 
from all the earthly world that surged about Popes, 
Cardinals and Bishops. But, unlike those others, as 
active organizer and vigorous fighter, standing side by 
side with the authorities of Church and Empire, taking 
his place among them as was the wont of Abbots of his 
day, he sought to harmonize detachment with action, 
ascetism with power, humility with authority, frank and 
free criticism with respect of hierarchy. According to 
him, Popes and Bishops should not concern themselves 
with secular matters, nor invade the special domain of 
Kings and Emperors, but these should be subordinate to 
the spiritual cause of the Church. When the Emperor 
Lothaire met Innocent II at Liége, and, to the dismay 
of the Roman clergy in the papal suite, demanded the 
restoration of the rights of investiture, Bernard alone 
withstood him with authority and boldness and evaded 
the new snare. 


In the patristic culture of the Middle Ages, his De 
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Consideratione took a place immediately next to the De 
Civitate Det. A book less comprehensive and brilliant than 
Augustine’s, it was nevertheless the word of a great Saint 
and of a genius, who rose up to demand reform of the 
hierarchy and clergy, who anticipated the criticisms of the 
orthodox faithful and of fanatical heretics, and who, at 
the time when their earthly power was great, recalled the 
Popes and the higher clergy to the reality of their spiritual 
office and to the necessity of moral detachment and 
ascetic purification for elevation to God. In his treatises 
and letters we do not find wide politico-religious vistas, 
but the prevailing spirit is that of reform and renewal of 
pastoral life. St. Bernard’s action, his thought, his 
teaching, imbued as it was with mysticism, would 
remain fertile in centuries to come. But in the period 
immediately following his influence was very slight. 
Through the practical requirements of society, the 
organizing political currents in the Church grew stronger 
and stronger, and tended to the achievement of ever 
vaster power over the world. 

St. Bernard’s death in 1153 nearly coincides with the 
accession to the throne of Frederick I of Swabia, known 
as Barbarossa. A first sign of coming conflict was his 
dispute with Pope Adrian IV, who in 1157, recalling 
the favours Frederick had received from the Papacy, in 
regard to his election and his coronation the previous 
year, made use of the ambiguous term “deneficium”’. 
Barbarossa resented the implication that the Empire 
could be considered a papal fief and the Emperor a vassal. 
He asserted his independence of the Pope, who did no 
more than give religious consecration to the chosen 
Emperor, and explicitly recalled the theory of the 
divine origin of the imperial power. But though 
such questions were of great significance, for the 
moment they yielded place to others more strictly 
political. 

The Norman conquest of Southern Italy and Sicily, 
won from the Byzantines and Saracens, was a cause of 
much anxiety to the Popes, who either in defence of 
their own possessions, or because of local religious 
interests, or in assertion of various titles to feudal sove- 
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reignty, had shown themselves now hostile, now favour- 
able. Above all they had always opposed the formation 
of a single kingdom embracing the whole of the South. 
Nevertheless, after Roger I] had been invested with 
this kingdom by the anti-Pope Anacletus, Pope Innocent 
II, in order to avoid any prolongation of the schism, was 
constrained to bow to circumstances and to grant him 
recognition. ‘The more so in that the legacy of Countess 
Mathilda was still a burning question between Popes and 
Emperors and others were arising over the communal 
awakening in the North and the revolts of the barons of 
the South. Communes and barons turned now to the 
Pope, now to the Emperor, seeking protection and aid. 
Little by little the local factions, under the aegis of 
Papacy or Empire, assumed a general character and 
became known as Guelfs or Ghibellines. The Germanic 
Emperors thrust towards the South and Sicily, by arms, 
intrigues and kinships, in order to ensure dominion over 
all Italy. ‘The Popes, who as temporal sovereigns now 
possessed the whole of Central Italy and were feudal 
lords of the South, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, 
and who, as Pontiffs, held political control over all 
Christendom, were constrained to take part in the game 
of wars and intrigues of which Italy was the central 
stage. 

Such was the political background of the struggle 
between Frederick I and Alexander III. Alexander is 
accused of having taken part, before he became Pope, 
in the conspiracy of the Normans and the City of Milan 
against the Emperor. He is therefore deemed a felon 
and ineligible. A minority among the Cardinals choose 
another Pope, Victor IV, and battle is engaged over 
that most delicate of questions, Who is the rightful 
Pope ? Barbarossa, a belated Constantine, calls a General 
Council at Pavia to decide which of the two is true Pope. 
It was only natural that the true Pope should refuse so 
uncanonical a judgment, and the Council decided in 
favour of the anti-Pope. Though both the Council and 
Frederick protested that there had been no lay inter- 
ference, the Acts of the Council show plainly its political 
concern lest Italy should become detached from the 
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Empire and a dualism arise between Imperial Germany 
and Guelf Italy. 

Alexander III is the true successor of Gregory VII. 
On the one hand he asserts his papal right not to be 
judged by either Council or Emperor. On the other he 
bases his resistance on the people and the Communes in 
the name of religion and freedom. He thus strikes a 
formidable blow at the old feudalism; an organic, 
communal conception takes the place of the purely 
hierarchic and feudal one. The middle classes and bur- 
gesses become classes fighting in the name of freedom: 
the war is not waged by the nobles and professional 
soldiers alone, but by the people. 

The Lombard League opposed a tenacious resistance 
to Frederick Barbarossa. Milan was razed to the ground, 
but Barbarossa was defeated at Legnano. In 1177 he 
was reconciled with the Pope at Venice. As he sub- 
mitted, he pronounced the famous sentence: “Non 
tibt sed Petro!’ ‘To which the Pope replied: “Et mtht 
et Petro!” John of Salisbury, interpreting events as a 
theologian, enlarged much on the theory of the papal 
supremacy. He approved the deposition of Barbarossa 
by Alexander II]: “Ezus est auferre quit jura conferre 
potest.” 

Barely twenty years separate the reconciliation at 
Venice from the election of Innocent III in 1198. It 
was then that the theory of pontifical dominion was 
most clearly formulated and most fully achieved. After 
over a century of struggle, from Gregory VII onwards, 
the idea of the subordination of royal or imperial power 
to the Pope had entered into the consciousness of the 
time. Any opposition took place on the juridical plane of 
limitations and instances, but did not touch the pre- 
vailing conception, to which kings and emperors sub- 
mitted even while they fought against it. ‘The deposition 
of Henry IV and of Frederick Barbarossa was still a 
living example, though judgment on the actual facts 
might find men divided for or against. Innocent III 
could without difficulty become the arbiter of the whole 
of the West, overcome opposition, and reassert the 
rights of the Holy See against princes and hostile peoples. 
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The social structure corresponded to this concept of 
religious unification, even while already local forces were 
developing, kingdoms and communes were gaining 
consistency, the burgess class was organizing, and the 
people were in ferment. 

Innocent III established the characters and limits of 
the papal power in unequivocal terms. In temporal 
things it was great and given by the Lord—St. Peter’s 
privilege. It was entire over the Patrimony; over 
other countries it was determined by case. ‘The basis 
of such power was not feudal—save in the case of special 
privilege or custom—but moral and religious: ratione 
peccatit, ‘The Empire, as regards both origin and raison 
d’étre, derived from the Papacy. 

In modern times an attempt has been made to find in 
the famous sentence, “‘Non intendimus indticare de feudo 

. . sed decernere de peccato’’, the theory known as that 
of indirect power, that is, that the Church possesses 
power in temporalibus only indirectly and as necessary 
consequence of her moral judgments. But neither the 
thought nor the practical action of Innocent III bears 
out this theory. ‘Ihe Innocentian conception is the 
logical outcome of that of Gregory VII and his other 
predecessors, who always claimed wide and definite 
power over Christendom, unifying the social structure 
in a religious centre, which, inasmuch as religious, was 
also political. ‘This power does not abolish but inte- 
grates that of the Emperor. The duality does not dis- 
appear but becomes distinct. The diarchy is international 
but unified by the religious spirit and by the organic 
and teleological dependency of the Empire on the 
Papacy. 

After the reconciliation of Barbarossa and Alexander 
III at Venice there had been no motives for great dis- 
putes between Papacy and Empire. Nevertheless, in 
view of the ever increasing economic and _ political 
development of the Communes of upper and mid Italy, 
and the power of the Normans in the South and Sicily, 
the Papacy had to concentrate its energies on main- 
taining a constant balance of forces of which Rome was 
the hub. The marriage of Henry VI with Constance of 
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Sicily, sister of William I and presumptive heiress of 
William II, changed the positions. The Popes feared to 
be encircled by Hohenstaufens, and the struggle that 
ensued was, willy nilly, almost more through fault of 
circumstances than of men, a war to the death till the 
race was extinguished and Sicily passed to a Valois 
king. 

Innocent III defended the right to the kingdom of 
Sicily of Constance’s son Frederick II, who was his ward, 
and when Frederick was elected King of the Germans 
and Emperor, in 1212, Innocent took care that the 
kingdom of Sicily, under a regent appointed by himself, 
should pass to Frederick’s son Henry. But Frederick II 
by his extraordinary activity, by his fascination for 
court and people, by his unbridled ambition, was to 
overthrow the papal plans and disturb the whole of 
Europe for thirty years. 

Pope Honorius III, cautious and temporizing in 
policy, did his utmost to avoid long and irremediable 
conflicts, even while he resisted Frederick’s demands, 
On the other hand, he could not but encourage the 
second Lombard League against the Emperor ; this was 
a necessity for papal policy, corresponding also to the 
communal spirit of the time. Gregory IX, who succeeded 
him, a sturdy old man, who as pontifical legate had 
co-operated in the formation of the League in 1226, was 
not made for a waiting policy, and, on the contrary, 
himself precipitated events. Frederick was excom- 
municated in 1227 for his failure to leave for the Crusade 
and to furnish the troops he had promised, for his 
spoliation of the Templars and of the Crusader Roger, 
who was under papal protection, and for other misdeeds 
enumerated in the Bull. The reasons for the excom- 
munication were plain and adequate, but it cannot be 
denied that in excommunicating Frederick, Gregory IX 
weakened him in regard to the Communes of Upper 
Italy, and in the South and Sicily. 

In 1230 Frederick was reconciled with Gregory, but 
the situation remained unchanged. Frederick’s dream 
was always to unify the Germanic Empire and to form a 
true Italian kingdom. After three campaigns in Upper 
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Italy, when his fortunes were at their height, he was 
again excommunicated by Gregory for a list of particular 
motives, among them his conduct in regard to the Holy 
Land. No mention was made of the positive position of 
the Communes of Upper Italy, but this deeply concerned 
the aged Gregory. This time Frederick had his revenge : 
continuing his fortunate campaign in Italy, he occupied 
cities and provinces, was victorious by land and sea, 
taking prisoners prelates and Cardinals. Gregory had 
sought in vain for help, in France and elsewhere; he 
had hoped in vain to be able to call a Crusade against 
Frederick, with the support of the Hungarians. St. 
Louis of France, while he caused the Bull excommuni- 
cating Frederick to be published throughout his territories, 
refused to wage war, and forbade the collection of 
money to help the Pope. And when Frederick, passing 
from victory to victory, was ready to seize Rome, in 
1241, Gregory died with all the appearance of defeat. 

After a vacancy of nearly two years, Innocent IV was 
elected. Frederick was ready for peace with the new 
Pope, but not for submission, and the temporary peace 
signed in 1244 was short-lived. It was hoped that order 
and peace would be restored by the Lyons Council ; 
instead, it was there that the decision was reached to 
depose Frederick. The last five years of his life were a 
savage and desperate struggle. He was believed and 
called Antichrist. Even his own subjects rebelled against 
him. His defeat was complete and the ascendancy of 
the Guelfs in Italy almost general. 

Frederick died in 1250, but the struggle against the 
Hohenstaufens continued. Manfred was slain at Bene- 
vento in 1266, Corradino was executed at Naples in 
1268, Enzo, after long imprisonment, died at Bologna 
in 1272. Over a century of warfare between the Popes 
and the house of Swabia—from the treaty of Benevento, 
so much resented by Barbarossa, between Adrian IV 
and the Normans in 1156, to the battle of Tagliacozzo 
in 1268—represents the effort of the Papacy to defend 
itself against imperial encirclement, to safeguard the 
Patrimony and its feudal rights over Southern Italy 
and the Islands, and to affirm its predominance over 
Vol. 195 Cc 
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the Empire. The struggle of the Guelf communes 
against the Empire and the defence of their liberties, 
the popular basis of this policy and the growth of the 
Italian burgess-class, entered directly or indirectly into 
the orbit of papal policy. 

This policy could not fail to be chiefly religious or 
directed towards religiousends. Yet, while in the warfare 
of Gregory VII the reform of the Church and the question 
of her spiritual liberty took precedence of other less 
general or more immediately political aims, little by little, 
as the Papacy made greater use of the material support 
of alliances, leagues, and wars, disposed more easily of 
royal thrones and imperial crowns, political factors 
became confounded with religious, and sometimes over- 
shadowed them. The Popes, obliged to face the risks 
entailed by a policy of alliances and armed force, had 
often to anticipate them or meet them on a plane that 
tended to identify itself more and more with that of 

olitics. 

Frederick II, oscillating between a rédle of God- 
Emperor in the Oriental and pagan manner, and that of 
a devoted son and protector of the Church, also intro- 
duced various elements tending to secularize authority, 
law and the State. While his coronation at Jerusalem, 
when excommunicated, assumes the significance of an 
Oriental rite for the divinization of his power, his assertion 
of the autonomy of royal power, as deriving direct from 
God, without mediation of priest and without ecclesias- 
tical limits, bears the stamp of the theory of absolute 
power by divine right. On the contrary, in his Liber 
augustalis, in which one may note an idea antagonistic 
to the collections of Canons and Decretals, he affirms 
civil and political rights based on Law, Nature and Reason. 
Frederick’s struggle against the supremacy of the Popes 
was the struggle of a disorderly genius, who passed 
down to posterity as a heretic, a renegade, an Antichrist, 
but his theories and his juridical experiments were 
garnered by the already flourishing universities, in spite 
of the fact that he had ended his life as a beaten man 
and the Guelfs had emerged victorious from the struggle. 

This is the period when the juridical formulation of 
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papal power reaches its highest point. Innocent IV was 
a jurist, and did not forget it. In his Apparatus ad V 
libros Decretalium he recalls that the Emperor’s power 
derives from the Roman people through the Lex regalis. 
But this historico-juridical origin of the transmission 
of power from people to Emperor does not contradict 
his own theologico-metaphysical theory, which is based 
on the patristic conception of coercive power deriving, 
like private property, from original sin, and thus in itself, 
in the material sense, something unlawful and abusive, 
never immune from hatred, violence and misdeeds. 
Gregory VII and others of his successors frequently 
insisted on this concomitance of power with violence 
and injustice, wars and tyrannies, which accompany its 
historical origin and its practical development. There- 
fore they asserted the necessity for the power of the 
Church, not only as moral teacher, but intervening to 
correct kings and princes and to deprive them of power 
if they were incorrigible or dangerous to the community. 

Innocent IV drew a distinction between the original 
power deriving from sin, illegitimate, of the nature of 
an abuse, and legitimate power deriving from God, to 
be wielded in the Christian world for the common good 
and under religious control. This power is to be found 
naturaltter et potentialtter in the Church, not as given by 
the Emperors, not through the concessions of Constantine, 
but of itself, from the day the Church was founded. 
The Popes represent this true power ‘“‘as legates of God 
on earth’’, as Innocent expressed it in a letter to Frederick 
II in 1245, symbolically explaining the donation of 
Constantine. 

In the paganism from which Constantine came there 
was only one earthly power, which, unlegitimized and 
unennobled by Christianity, was only permitted by God 
as a consequence of sin. When Constantine became a 
Christian, he resigned his earthly power to the Church, 
to receive it back again from the Church in Christian 
form, as legitimate power and recognized as such because 
recognized as coming from God. In Constantine all 
human power is symbolized ; through the Church the 
Empire became Christendom. The secular power might 
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be acquired in a variety of manners, by succession, 
election, nomination, popular choice, but its legitimation 
came about by the intervention of the Church, and its 
consecration. Power proceeds from God alone, but this 
origin is proved through the Church, who renders it 
legitimate. 

Ecclesiastical mediation finds its fullest expression in 
Innocent IV. The metaphysical conception of power in 
natural society is transformed into a theological con- 
ception on a Christian society, and in ecclesiastical 
authority all human power is unified. And since 
Christianity had to be preached to the whole world, 
the Church, by reason of her religious mission, naturaltter 
et potentialtter possesses authority over the whole world, 
as she had over the Roman Empire even before Con- 
stantine turned Christian. ‘This thesis was reasserted 
after the discovery of the New World, and was debated 
in a new light from juridical and theological standpoints. 
The Brief of Alexander VI dividing America between 
Spain and Portugal and authorizing its occupation is 
based on the Innocentian theory, which had remained 
part of the canonical tradition of the Church. 

While Canonists and legists disputed over the juridical 
formulas of theories of power, the Scholastic philosopher- 
theologians seem to us to have stood spiritually aloof 
from their impassioned debates ; perhaps they appeared 
to them mainly controversial and legal. In general they 
confined themselves to reflecting on the metaphysical, 
ethical, or dogmatic plane the traditional juridical 
theories of the Church. In contemporary theologians, 
the greatest of all being St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Bonaventura, we find no echo of the Innocentian theory. 

St. Thomas, and with him all the schoolmen of the 
time, follows rather the lines of Gelasius I, Peter Damian, 
and Bernard of Clairvaux. He allows that the secular 
power, whether before or since the advent of Christianity, 
comes directly from God, just as the spiritual power 
comes from God. He makes no mention of mediation 
by Church or Pope as a means of transmission of power, 
or as legitimizing it, but only asa consecration. According 
to St. Thomas the secular power is subject to the spiritual 
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only in what concerns the salvation of souls. Hence he 
asserts that in matters concerning the civil weal the secular 
authorities should be obeyed before the spiritual ones. He 
mentions only one exception: when the two authorities 
are united, asinthe Pope. This exception of St. Thomas 
could be extended also to the many Prince-Bishops who 
held sovereignty over cities and territories, as the Pope 
over the Patrimony, but to the Pope alone he allowed the 
punitive right to depose sovereigns should they be 
excommunicated ‘“‘for heresy or other causes, as has 
actually occurred”. This is St. Thomas’s only reference 
to the historical events of the time. ‘To our mind, it is 
a concession to the Canonists when he extends the right 
of deposition, traditionally admitted by the Church for 
motives of heresy, to include “‘other causes”, which he 
does not specify. St. Thomas explains that the Pope’s 
punitive authority over an heretical sovereign is not 
political but religious, since, he says, “‘convententer 1n hoc 
puniuntur quod subditis fidelibus dominart non possint’’. 

In spite of the reserve of the Scholastic theologians, 
the canonical theories of ecclesiastical and civil power 
would continue to stir the Christian world for a long 
period. 

Boniface VIII was of the stamp of the pontiffs deriving 
directly from Gregory VII. His conception of the papal 
authority is theological and juridical, with complete fusion 
of spirit and form. The Bull Unam sanctam remains 
the clearest and soundest document of his mentality, and 
the historical conclusion of the struggle between Priest- 
hood and Kingship. 

But times had changed since Gregory VII, Alexander 
III, Innocent III, or Innocent IV. On the one hand the 
imperial power, which had failed to achieve the political 
unification of Europe, was already on the wane. Italy in 
actual fact had become autonomous ; for Italy Pope and 
Emperor meant factional rallying-cries or symbols of 
local interests. 'The Communes were falling into the 
hands of nobles and tyrants. National spirit was growing 
up where kingdoms were consolidating themselves, and 
the interests of the nascent burgess-class required strong 
central authorities to cope with popular turbulence. 
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The Universities had grown in number, importance, and 
autonomy, and the intellectual class counted already as 
a Third Estate. 

More than any other European country, France for 
the past century had consolidated her structure and 
become strong over all the rest of the realm and over 
her vassal countries. —The Crusades, the struggles against 
the English and even those against the Albigensians had 
given her a personality of her own. The influence of 
ecclesiastical France, with the University of Paris and 
the Cluniac, Victorine and Bernardine traditions, was 
great throughout Europe. ‘The conflict with Boniface 
VIII, and her subsequent control of the papacy in 
Avignon, carried France to the position of first nation 
of Europe. 

Although Boniface VIII, like Innocent III, dis- 
tinguishes between the ratio feud: and the ratio peccatt, 
yet he too extends the pontifical authority over all the 
political activity of the time. He orders the King of 
France to make a truce with his enemies ; he protests to 
the German princes against the deposition of Adolf of 
Nassau and the election of Albert of Austria; he sends 
Charles de Valois to Florence; he resists the Sicilians 
who, having driven out the French, sought a king in 
Frederick of Aragon; he protects the rights of the 
infant Carobert to the throne of Hungary, and so on. 
Through the whole of his pontificate he strongly upheld 
the tradition of the politico-religious unification of 
Europe in the papal authority. 

He met with resistance nearly everywhere, in both 
practical and theoretical domains, from kings, princes, 
and bishops, in the same way indeed, as nearly all the 
great Popes of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, and certainly to no greater degree. But 
whereas Gregory VII and Alexander III could count 
on support and help from people, communes and princes, 
Boniface VIII found no real support outside the ecclesias- 
tical organism, the Roman Curia and the Canonists. 
He had not with him even the new burgess and intellectual 
class, that had come to make a third with the ecclesiastical 
order and military feudalism. 


——_ 
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The people were in majority opposed to Boniface VIII. 
They were at that time much influenced by the agitations 
of the Fraticelli, who summed up three factors apt to 
stir the feelings of the populace—the spiritual apocalypti- 
cism of Joachim de Flora, the poverty of St. Francis, 
and the anti-social and anti-ecclesiastical theories of the 
heretical sects. Pietro di Morone, who became Pope 
Celestine V, was one of the most ardent upholders of 
poverty and spiritual asceticism, and his followers 
exaggerated in this to the point of fanaticism. All these 
currents were hostile to Boniface VIII, guilty of having 
succeeded Celestine, and accusations against him were 
the more constant the more rigorous he showed himself 
towards those who wished to profit by the simplicity of 
the deposed Pope as a pretext for warfare. He went so 
far as to imprison the ex-Pope, for fear lest his fanatical 
supporters, allied with Charles of Naples, should promote 
a schism. When Celestine died, from a tumour in his 
right side, his devout followers believed that his head 
had been pierced by a nail on Boniface’s orders. 

Boniface in his rigorous dealing with the Fraticelli, 
who were excellent men though perhaps somewhat 
unbalanced, like Blessed Jacopone da Todi, persecuted 
them together with others who were really heretics, or 
evil livers and agitators. ‘The poorer people, whether 
from admiration for those living in perfect poverty, or 
instigated by their preaching against the wealth and 
power of the clergy, and which might arouse an un- 
conscious hope for a more equable distribution of goods, 
for the most part supported the Fraticelli and imitated 
their exalted state of mind. In a period which had seen 
the reawakening of ampler urban and personal life, 
tending to break down the myriad economico-social 
bonds of feudalism, the problem of property had become 
actual and urgent. 

The dispute over ecclesiastical immunities, in France 
and elsewhere, through the Bull Clericis laicos in 1296, 
found the opinion of the time highly hostile to the 
Papacy. Not that the ancient right of ecclesiastical 
possessions to immunity was denied, but because the 
taxation of the unified and belligerent countries like 
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France, England, Aragon, and Bavaria, was enormous, 
The laity did not wish to bear the burden alone; they 
looked askance on ecclesiastics who evaded it under 
papal protection, while without the aid of these they 
could not hope to resist the Kings. Nor did the Kings 
look with pleasure on a high control that made it difficult 
for them to lay hands on the revenues and possessions of 
the churches, which was much easier than laying hands on 
the revenues of laymen. 

Between those who preached evangelical poverty, 
criticizing clergy and bishops, and those who despoiled 
them in the name of royal right and fiscal equity, the 
attack on ecclesiastical property became at once a matter 
of popular feeling and an affair of State. And this attack 
struck deeper, for it struck at politico-religious authority 
itself, which based many of its rights on feudal owner- 
ship, and justified ownership by power. 

Boniface certainly did not claim universal ownership ; 
he held his power to derive from the source of all pontifical 
rights, the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven given to St. 
Peter, and his Two Swords. But the subjection of the 
whole world to the Papacy included for him, as a kind of 
special and eminent right, a right not only over men, 
but over human possessions, kingdoms and wealth, 
through the general subordination of all temporal things 
to the higher order of the spirit. 

On the other hand, both regalists and spirituals and 
all Boniface’s personal enemies of every kind attacked in 
the person of the Pontiff the sovereign power he had 
proclaimed over the whole world, declaring it contrary 
to the Gospels and a usurpation of the rights of others, 

All equally powerless to determine any theoretical or 
practical limits, and driven by the sociological urge to 
unity, they came by diverse paths to the idea of a universal 
Council, superior to Pope, Emperor, or Kings. Such 
social unification could not be found in the Pope, when 
the world was already divided for and against him, nor 
in the Emperor who no longer represented a directing 
authority over all Christendom, nor in the several Kings 
who could aspire to be sole expressions of unification only 
in their own kingdoms, The idea of a Council superior 
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to the Pope, able to judge the Pope, supreme politico- 
religious assembly of Christendom, which had been 
mooted in Barbarossa’s days and asserted at Pavia, 
re-emerged in the last years of the thirteenth century, 
to evolve in the next up till the decisions of Constance. 

In this disturbing atmosphere three historical docu- 
ments stand out above all others: the Bull Unam 
sanctam of Boniface VIII, the treatise De potestate regia 
et papalt by John of Paris, and Dante’s De Monarchta. 
The Bull Unam sanctam has had an undying fame, 
through the controversies of the time that have continued 
up to the present day. Although its dogmatic assertions 
are confined to the conclusion and do not overstep the 
limits of traditional subjection to the Roman Pontiff, 
without which the Church would not exist, nevertheless 
in the text theological and political assertions are so 
intermingled, all on the same plane, as to imply the 
most absolute subjection of the secular authority to the 
papal. It can indeed be proved that Boniface VIII did 
not go beyond the tradition of the past two centuries, 
and that his afirmations, compared with those of Innocent 
IV, are neither further-reaching nor more strongly 
worded. But the time in which Boniface published his 
Bull was very different from that of the letter of Innocent 
IV to Frederick II, and the solemnity of the Bull with 
its dogmatic conclusion gave a definite tone to Boniface’s 
teaching that was lacking in the polemical letters of the 
Popes to the Emperors. Moreover, the influence of the 
jurists and canonists, theologians and schoolmen of 
Boniface’s day was much greater, through the importance 
and autonomy of the Universities, which were assuming 
a special role in the Church, and what was almost a con- 
trol of its official teaching, as would appear more clearly 
at the Council of Constance. In this historical setting 
something hitherto unprecedented was possible, the 
solemn repudiation by the succeeding Pope of the acts 
of Boniface VIII, so that his Bulls were annulied, erased 
from the Papal registers, and the order given to burn all 
copies. ‘This marked the complete victory of Philip the 
Fair, and was combined with another, the suppression 
of the Templars wrung from Clement V. 
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John of Paris, in his treatise De postestate regia et 
papali, is the interpreter of French ecclesiastical policy 
and theory, which for five centuries would represent the 
spirit and practice followed by nearly the whole of 
Catholic Europe in its relations with the Papacy. 

While according to the most widespread conception 
among mediaeval canonists the Popes derived their power 
in temporal things from the spiritual foundation of their 
supreme ministry, John of Paris makes it derive from 
historical causes, or from concessions made by princes, 
or from necessity, usurpation or other human factors, 
which might or might not be legitimate. Thus he opposed 
on the one hand the spirituals who denied any power 
in temporaltbus to Popes and Bishops, and on the other 
he returned to the position of Gelasius I, of two powers, 
distinct and autonomous, the spiritual for spiritual ends, 
the temporal for the general earthly good. ‘The two 
powers alike derived from God, and, in speaking of the 
relations between them, save for particular details and 
facts, the conception of John of Paris coincides with 
that of St. Thomas, where he writes : 


In tantum saecularis potestas est sub spiritualis, in quantum 
est a Deo supposito, scilicet in his quae ad salutem animae perti- 
nent ; et, ideo in his magis obediendum potestati spirituali quam 
saeculari. In his autem quae ad bonum civile pertinent, est 
magis obediendum potestati saeculari quam spirituali, secundum 
illud Matth. xxi. 21. Reddite quae sunt Caesaris Caesari. (Com, 
Sent. P. Lombardt, ii, 44, 2, 3.) 


On the special power of the Pope derived from the 
Donation of Constantine, John of Paris, while not 
denying the fact, favours the opinion holding it juridically 
invalid. In any case, he limits it to Italy and to other 
provinces which certainly did not include France. On 
the Pope’s power over the Empire, he notes that Con- 
stantine did not give up the Empire, but merely trans- 
ferred its seat from Rome to Byzance. But more than 
anything, John of Paris is anxious to show that the 
Franks were never subject to the Roman Empire. In 
substance, the papal and mediaeval, Italian and Germanic 
idea of a universal Empire embracing all Christendom 
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holds no place at all in his conceptions ; what he seeks is 
to place France outside any political subjection to either 
Pope or Emperor. 

Dante’s De Monarchia has a broader and nobler aim 
than defence of the rights of any monarchy or kingdom. 
He seeks to re-establish the spiritual, juridical, and 
political basis of the universal Empire, precisely at the 
moment of the decadence of the Romano-Germanic 
Empire. ‘The absolute independence of States would 
destroy the unity and disturb the peace of Christendom. 
Dante maintains the necessity of a single Empire 
(monarchia) within which the individuality of every 
kingdom shall be respected, but through which all 
kingdoms, principalities and free communes shall have 
a supreme regulator, judge, and arbiter in civil and 
political matters; the Empire is thus an international 
organism for co-ordination and unification. 

According to Dante, this empire belongs by historico- 
providential right to the Romans. By the Romans the 
world was conquered to prepare it for the advent of 
Christianity. ‘The Empire itself became Christian. It 
is not the Popes who are the heirs of the monarchy of the 
Romans, but Rome is the perpetual title to the Empire. 
Christ confirmed this juridical title by being born under 
Augustus and dying by sentence of the Roman Praetor. 
Dante goes so far as to attribute a natural perpetuity to 
an historical event, when in proving the natural necessity 
of human society and extending it to universal or inter- 
national society, he confuses the principle with the 
concrete fact of the Roman Empire. But what he sought 
was a juridical title, and he could only find it in the will 
of God, providentially revealed, even with the support 
of miracles, in favour of the Romans. 

It is naturally in the economy of Dante’s thought that 
the Emperor’s authority should derive from God, 
without the mediation of the Pope, and hence without 
the intervention of the Pope in civil matters. 

The relation between the two world authorities, the 
Pope and Emperor, is necessary and must correspond to 
the respective ends of the spiritual and temporal good 
of humanity which is placed under two universal rectors 
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in order that thus it may attain the good and find the 
way to salvation in God. In Dante the universal diarchy 
is complete ; the unification is only original and finalistic, 
hence only in God. Therefore he writes in the last 
paragraph of the De Monarchia: 


Illa reverentia Caesar utatur ad Petrum, qua primogenitus 
filius debet uti ad patrem ; ut luce paternae gratiae, illustratus, 
virtuosius orbem terrae irradiet, cui ab [Ilo solo praefectus est 
qui est omnium spiritualem et temporalium gubernator. 


Dante’s De Monarchia is not a realistic or juridical 
book, like those of John of Paris, Ptolemy of Lucca, or 
Egidius Romanus. It is an idealistic and polemical book 
scholastically conceived. It aims at the scriptural, juri- 
dical, and logical proof of a supreme power, political and 
moral, uniting Christendom and through Christen- 
dom the world, in harmony with the Church but in 
independence of nature and functions. The duality of 
powers, tempered by the filial sentiments of Caesar 
towards Peter, is not the negation of spiritual unity in 
God, which Dante seeks with all the force of his faith 
and genius. On the earthly plane for him such unification 
was real in the Empire and mystical in the Church. 

This conception he immortalized in the Divine Comedy, 
thanks to which the De Monarchia is still remembered, 
and it is in the Divine Comedy that Dante introduces 
human personality as a living element into temporal and 
spiritual life. ‘This element, which had been lost to sight 
as though hidden away in the monasteries of the early 
Middle Ages, we found anew at the beginning of the 
struggles between Papacy and Empire, in the formation 
of the communes, the creation of the workers’ guilds, 
the Franciscan movement, scholasticism and the uni- 
versities, and in the political struggle itself. But for the 
value of this emergent human personality to ripen 
required two centuries, culminating in the maturest 
thought of the Middle Ages, and its synthetic and 
artistic expression in the Divine Poem. 

Dante finds individual personality absorbed by the 
earthly Empire and the spiritual Church, and he restores 
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to it its human and celestial values. In his thought and 
art he synthesizes the mystical apocalyptic stream of 
Joachim di Flora and the ascetical stream of St. Francis ; 
in his struggle against the wealth and power of the clergy 
he becomes the prophet of a reform of the Church ; he 
gives poetic form to scholastic speculation in his ascents 
from earthly science to theological heights ; he is a fore- 
runner of the rebirth of classicism, seen as an historical 
reality and as the seal of the Empire. And he quickens 
the whole by supernatural faith grown strong in combat, 
by the hope of the militant Christian and the absorbing 
contemplations of theology and mysticism. 

The personality of man and Christian as revealed by 
Dante has continued to develop up to our own time, 
and will develop still further. For man and Christian, 
the Divine Comedy remains the work of art nearest to 
us in spirit and faith. But the Dantesque synthesis of 
universal empire, of a single Christian and Roman 
monarchy, was belied by events: the old Empire closed 
with the dream of Henry VII. Just as the synthesis of 
universal papal dominion, unifying all Christendom, nay, 
the world, of which, in the mediaeval struggles between 
priesthood and kingship Boniface VIII was the last 
great exponent, closed with the tragedy of Anagni. 


Luici1 Sturzo. 
(Translated by Barbara Barclay Carter.) 








Art. 3.—THE ORIGIN OF MAN IN THE LIGHT 
OF RECENT RESEARCH 


N his review of the Origin of Species which appeared 

in the Westminster Review in April 1860 Huxley 
wrote: ‘“‘Overflowing the narrow bounds of purely 
scientific circles, the ‘species question’ divides with 
Italy and the Volunteers the attention of general society.” 
Three years later, in his essays on the Evidence as to Man’s 
Place in Nature, he laid before the educated public the 
grounds which were leading scientific men to refuse to 
exempt mankind from the general laws governing the 
evolution of species. The Church of England was still 
convulsed by the storm which had been brewed by Essays 
and Reviews, and in clerical circles the reception accorded 
to evolutionary ideas was far from cordial. In the midst 
of the excitement the greatest figure in English religious 
history during the nineteenth century remained silent. 
There is no discussion of the “species question” in any of 
Newman’s published writings; yet a notebook, which 
survives, contains a cautious and moderate pronouncement 
in favour of the evolutionary hypothesis under the date 


9 Dec., 1863. 


There is [it runs] as much want of simplicity in the idea of the 
creation of distinct species as in that of the creation of trees in 
full growth, whose seed is [in] themselves, or of rocks with fossils 
in them. I mean that it is as strange that monkeys should be so 
like men with no historical connexion between them, as the notion 
that there should be no course of history by which fossil bones 
got into rocks. The one idea stands to the other as fluxions to 
differentials. Differentials are fluxions with the condition of time 
eliminated. I will either go the whole hog with Darwin, or, dis- 
pensing with time and history altogether, hold not only the 
theory of distinct species but also of the creation of fossil-bearing 
rocks. If a minute was once equivalent to a million years now 
relatively to the forces of nature, there would be little difference 
between the two hypotheses. If time was not, there would be 
none, if the work of creation varied as to F.T., force being 
indefinitely great as time was indefinitely small. 


Newman’s contemporaries in the religious world were 
far from sharing his belief in the antecedent probability 
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of an “historical”? connexion between the origin of monkeys 
and the origin of men. Ullathorne’s views on this sub- 
ject were more typical. 


Out of a grudge against man’s spiritual liberty [wrote the bishop 
in the second of his pastoral denunciations of the Rambler] has 
physiology undertaken to prove that man is the product of an 
ape. ‘Three-quarters of a century ago, when Lord Monboddo 
and Le Mark [Lamarck ?] brought out these degrading notions, 
the common sense of mankind laughed their absurdities to scorn ; 
and now they are revived by Darwin and the Rambler. What 
will godless science do next ? (On Certain Methods of the “Rambler” 
and the “Home and Foreign Review’, 2nd letter, 1863, p. 45.) 


In the suggestion of a genetic connexion between men 
and the ape Ullathorne saw so peculiar an impiety that 
he found it hard to contain himself, 


Man [he continued] says the Apostle, is the glory of God, 
His glory, for He made him, and made him in His likeness. And 
men can be found to say, and other men beneath the canopy of 
Heaven to repeat, that not to God belongs the authorship, the 
fatherhood, the glory of man, but to the one of all creatures that 
one fears to name without the guilt of mockery in such connexion.* 


The resemblance between men and monkeys was of 
course no new discovery of the Darwinian epoch. It 
had been familiar to the learned men of antiquity, but 
whether they knew only of the smaller African monkeys, 
or whether they had some knowledge of the great anthro- 
poids, seems uncertain. Both the Malayan orang-utan 
and the Central African chimpanzee were known in 
Europe in the seventeenth century ; but the gorilla, the 
largest of the anthropoid apes, though possibly seen by 
the Carthaginian sailor Hanno, remained a creature of 
fable till the voyages of the French explorer du Chaillu 
in the middle of last century. Had the anthropoid apes 
perished before the dawn of civilization and left no 
fossilized bones behind them, evolutionary ideas in con- 
nexion with the origin of man would have spread but 

* Throughout this article, when the phrase ‘‘Evolution of Man’’ is used, 
nothing more is meant than the evolution of man considered as a physical 


organism. Man, considered as a rational being, cannot have been a 
product of evolution. 
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slowly outside of scientific circles. If we go further and 
suppose that a similar fate had overtaken not merely the 
manlike apes, but the smaller monkeys as well, would the 
man in the street ever have come to believe in evolution 
at all? Zoologists would have, indeed, pointed out that 
man was a mammal. They would have doubtless in- 
ferred from this, according to that tendency of the human 
mind which leads it to suspect the common origin of 
things which resemble one another, that at some remote 
period man and other mammals sprang from a common 
stock. They would have tried to reconstruct a hypo- 
thetical series of creatures, presumed to have linked man 
with the rest of the mammalian creation, yet their 
inability to produce a shred of tangible evidence in 
support of their views would most likely have proved 
fatal to any general acceptance of their opinions. Even 
if the smaller monkeys had alone survived there would 
have been found those ready to argue that their resem- 
blance to man was merely fortuitous. It was the study 
of the comparative anatomy of man and the large anthro- 
poids which led to the triumphant advance of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis during the decade 1860-70. Yet, 
notwithstanding this rapid advance, opponents of the 
new views could point out that, striking as were the 
resemblances between the bodies of men and the large 
anthropoids, the differences, if less numerous, were no 
less striking ; they could call attention to the immense 
growth of the brain in man, the difference in the relative 
portions of the upper and lower limbs in men and apes, 
and the acquisition of the upright posture by the former. 
Yet there was a still more formidable weapon in the 
anti-evolutionist armoury. Seventy years ago the evolu- 
tionist could be successfully challenged by an opponent 
to produce a single particle of undisputed evidence to 
prove the quondam existence of those “missing links” 
which upon his own admission must have once bridged 
over the gulf between the human and the simian form. 
The scientist might indeed reply that, considering that 
the overwhelming majority of living beings leave no fossil 
remains to be dug up by remote posterity, this objection 
was not fatal. But to the unscientific mind it was a 
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tellingone. Yet even in 1863, though the world of science 
was not alive to the fact, that filling up of the gap between 
the great apes and man, considered as an animal, had 
already begun. Darwin himself was untroubled by the 
absence of fossil remains, substantiating his theories, on 
the ground “‘that those regions which are most likely to 
afford remains connecting man with some extinct ape- 
like creature, have not yet been searched by geologists” 
(Descent of Man [1871], i, 201). The discoveries of 
Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus have justified Darwin’s 
anticipation in this respect. 

The remains of Quaternary man found in the earlier 
part of the century by Buckland and Schmerling at 
Paviland and Engis respectively did not differ from those 
of existing races. But in 1848 there was found in the 
Forbes Quarry on the north face of the Rock of Gibraltar 
a remarkable human skull which was presented to the 
Gibraltar Scientific Society by its secretary, Lieutenant 
Flint of the Royal Artillery. ‘Twenty-five years later the 
skull found its way to the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Though examined by the leading authori- 
ties of the period, its affinities to the Neanderthal skull 
were not at first recognized. It possesses many of the 
typical Neanderthal features, though others are lacking. 
The lower jaw was not found, but the upper one does not 
project in the typical Neanderthal manner. ‘The brain, 
moreover, is smaller than in any other known skulls of 
this type. This may be explained by the probable 
female sex of the Gibraltar skull. Though, when 
Huxley published his essays on Man’s Place in Nature, and 
Newman admitted evolution as a likely hypothesis, the 
Gibraltar skull was lying unknown in a cupboard in the 
remote Mediterranean fortress, yet another and more 
famous Quaternary skull was the subject of an agitated 
controversy. In 1857 a human skeleton of Pleistocene 
date had been discovered in a limestone cave in the 
Neanderthal between Diisseldorf and Elberfeld. A 
monograph on it appeared the following year from the 
pen of Professor Schaffhausen of Bonn. Huxley at once 
recognized the great antiquity of the Neanderthal 
remains, 
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Under whatever aspect we view this cranium [he wrote in his 
essay On Some Fossil Remains of Man] whether we regard its 
vertical depression, the enormous thickness of its superciliary 
ridges, its sloping occiput or its long and straight squamosal 
suture, we meet with apelike characters stamping it as the most 
pithecoid of human crania yet discovered. 


Yet, taking account of the brain-mass of Neanderthal 
man and also of his limb-bones, Huxley expressed his 
conviction that he was confronted only with an extreme 
variant form of Homo saptens. 


In no sense [ran his verdict] can the Neanderthal bones be 
regarded as the remains of a human being intermediate between 
men and apes. At most they demonstrate the existence of a man 
whose skull may be said to revert somewhat towards the pithecoid 


type. 


A®contrary opinion was, however, maintained by 
Professor William King of Queen’ § College, Galway, who 
considered the Neanderthal cranium so pithecoid as “‘to 
doubt the propriety of generically placing it with 
man... .” (Keith, Antiquity of Man, Ist ed., 130.) 
He contented himself, however, with creating for it, 
not a new genus, but only a new species, Homo neander- 
thalensis. On this point later discoveries have tended to 
endorse the verdict of the less famous man. In 1886 
the finding in the Grotto of Spy in the valley of the Meuse 
of two complete and typically Neanderthal skeletons 
placed beyond doubt the fact that the characters of the 
original Neanderthal skull were not to be ascribed to 
some pathological abnormality but that its owner was a 
representative of a distinct though vanished type of 
Pleistocene man. ‘This conclusion was reinforced by 
the discoveries made at Krapina in 1899 and by others 
made in France during the opening years of the present 
century. ‘This man, of bestial aspect with his depressed 
skull, large brow-ridges and receding chin, possessed, 
indeed, characters which upon evolutionary principles 
might have been expected in the mid-Pleistocene pre- 
cursor of modern man. Yet he did not answer to the 
role of that “‘missing-link’” for which the public was 
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clamouring, since his brain-mass placed him definitely 
on the human side of the dividing line between man and 
ape. Where, however, science failed to provide missing- 
links, imagination supplied the want. As far back as the 
sixties of the last century Gabriel de Mortillet invented a 
mythical being, Homostmtus bourgeoistt to account for 
Oligocene flints found at 'Thenay near Orleans and believed 
by the Abbé Bourgeois to show traces of human work- 
manship. Haeckel provided us with ‘Tertiary ancestors 
whom he named Puthecanthropt. A Homo alalus or 
Homo stuptdus was supposed to have bridged the gulf 
between these ape-men and Homo saptens. It was not 
till the closing decade of the last century that a “missing 
link” of a more tangible nature came to light, in the 
shape of Dubois’ Pithecanthropus erectus. In an ancient 
fossiliferous stratum in the island of Java, Dubois dis- 
covered during 1891-2 a skull-cap, a thighbone and three 
teeth, which he believed to belong to the same species 
as a fragment of a mandible which he had found in 1890 
in another part of the island. The most interesting 
fragment is, of course, the skull-cap, which, till its place 
seems to have been finally settled by the discovery of 
Sinanthropus in 1929, was a chronic source of contention. 
The cranial vault was more depressed than in Neanderthal 
man, though the skull-cap possessed the massive supra- 
orbital torus characteristic of that race and of the great 
apes. In his first estimate of its cranial capacity, Dubois 
placed it below any known human skull. Having some- 
what doubtfully assumed the identity of the possessor 
of the skull-cap and thigh-bone, found nearly twenty 
yards away, he created a new genus, Pithecanthropus 
erectus, to contain a being lying, so he supposed, on the 
borderline between apehood and manhood. 

Later researches tended to show that Dubois’ estimate 
of the size of the Java man’s brain was somewhat under 
the mark, and that it may have fallen just within the in- 
ferior human margin. When an endocranial cast was 
taken it was found that the brain was more human than 
simian in organization, and in 1924 Dubois ranged him- 
self on the side of those who regarded Pithecanthropus as 
human indeed, yet more primitive than any other known 
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type of man, living or fossil. Yet in the early days of the 
Pithecanthropus controversy different conclusions were 
maintained by certain students of comparative anatomy. 
Impressed by the outward resemblance of the skull-cap 
to that of a gibbon, they supposed it to have belonged to 
an extinct giant species of that ape, and pronounced 
Pithecanthropus to be a composite being, robbing him 
of his surname erectus by assigning his thigh-bone to a man. 
This aspect of Pithecanthropus question has never been 
definitely settled, and was in fact reopened in 1932 
by the announcement of the discovery in Java of a new 
type of ancient man in the bed of the Solo river. In 
cranial development Homo soloensts was more advanced 
than Prthecanthropus though inferior to Neanderthal man. 
Possibly there is truth in both opinions. The brain 
cast establishes the claim of Pithecanthropus to rank 
among the hominidae, but the thigh-bone ascribed to 
him may have belonged to a member of the species of 
race Homo soloensis.* A third type of early man has also 
come to light at Wadjak in Java. He is described as 
Proto-australoid. 

Fifteen years after the discovery of Pithecanthropus in 
1907 a pre-Neanderthal human mandible was discovered 
seventy-eight feet below the surface of a sandpit at Mauer 
near Heidelberg. This jaw, which is of great size, 
resembles in its conformation that of Neanderthal man, 
but is more simian, the chin being completely absent. 
As the skull of Heidelberg man has not been found, this 
discovery is of less interest than the earlier one of Pithe- 
canthropus and the later ones of Eoanthropus and Sinan- 
thropus. ‘Twenty years later the announcement was made 
that further fragments of the man of Mauer had been 
found. “His legbones’’, says Keith, “are more anthro- 
poid in their characterization than those of Neanderthal 
man.” t Duckworth has suggested that possibly the Heidel- 
berg jaw could be articulated to the skull of Pzthecan- 
thropus, and suggests that the presence of the one in 
Germany and the other in Java argues a wide distribution 
of an early ancestral type. Keith, however, with greater 


* The theory that Pithecanthropus was an idiot may be safely dismissed. 
t Article ‘‘Evolution of Man’”’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition). 
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plausibility, holds that the jaw is too massive to be 
articulated to a cranium of only c. goo c.c. 

Neanderthal man, Java man and Heidelberg man all 
fitted in with the current conception of man’s evolution- 
ary progress at the time they were discovered. A quarter 
of a century ago the story of human evolution seemed to 
be a relatively simple one. Man and the great anthro- 
poids had diverged from a common stock in early Pliocene 
or possibly Miocene times. Ptthecanthropus was held to 
represent the stage of development reached by the human 
branch on the threshold of the Pliocene and the Pleisto- 
cene epochs, while Neanderthal man was regarded as the 
mid-Pleistocene ancestor of Homo sapiens or modern 
man. In 1912 came a discovery which rudely shook this 
simple and straightforward scheme. In a stratum of 
gravel of early Pleistocene date at Piltdown in Sussex 
were discovered portions of a skull of great thicknesss, but 
of relatively modern type, in which the receding forehead 
and heavy brow-ridges of Neanderthal man were absent. 
From the same stratum were recovered half of a very 
primitive jaw, possessing no chin, and superficially re- 
sembling the jaw of a chimpanzee. The fragmentary 
nature of the skull rendered it difficult to estimate its 
cranial capacity, estimates varying between 1070 c.c. 
and 1300-1400 c.c. During the summer of 1913 there 
was found a canine tooth which projected in a sharp tusk- 
like point above the incisors and premolars, a condition 
found in the jaws of apes, but unknown in any human 
race. Smith Woodward, convinced from thefirst that the 
jaw and skull belonged to one individual, created a new 
genus, Eoanthropus Dawsoni, in honour of its discovere1 
Mr. Charles Dawson, in order to contain it. Some frag- 
ments of the skull of a second individual Eoanthropus 
were found about a mile from the site of the first discovery 
in 1915. Certain American anatomists disputed Smith 
Woodward’s conclusion and assigned the skull to a man 
of modern type and the jaw to achimpanzee. Opponents 
of evolution were filled with delight. Here was a man 
with a modern type of skull far older than the apelike 
Neanderthal man, a state of affairs quite the reverse of 
what might have been expected on current evolutionary 
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assumptions. As time passed it became apparent that 
the jubilation of the anti-evolutionists was premature. 
An examination of the endocranial cast of the Piltdown 
man revealed the primitive character of his brain, and 
those who doubted whether the jaw and skull belonged to 
one individual gradually receded from their position. 
It became apparent that all that the Piltdown discovery 
had undermined was an over-simplification of the 
genealogical tree of mankind. 

Keith pointed out that anthropologists had been pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that there had existed only 
one type of man linked by transitional forms to the com- 
mon anthropoid stock. ‘They should, so he argued, have 
kept their eyes fixed upon the ape-world, and should have 
deduced that as the anthropoid branch of the primate 
stem had diverged into different types so it was antece- 
dently probable that the human stock should have done 
the same, though in actual fact only one human type had 
survived into historic times. The next important ad- 
vance in human palaeontology was made in 1921 by the 
discovery at Broken Hill, Rhodesia, of primitive human 
remains of uncertain but early date. 

It seems probable that the Rhodesian man is at least 
as early as Neanderthal man. The jaw is missing, but 
the skull possesses vast brow-ridges like those of the 
Neanderthaler. Keith considers that from the point of 
view of brain development this primitive South African 
should be ranked below Eoanthropus. In its general 
conformation his skull is of a kind such as we might on 
antecedent grounds have attributed to the owner of the 
Heidelberg jaw. Impressed by this consideration, Bonar- 
elli united the Heidelberg man and the Rhodesian man 
into a single genus to whom he has given the name 
Palaeanthropus. It may, however, be doubted whether 
any of these early types really enjoyed an area of dis- 
tribution so wide as one extending from Germany to 
South Africa. Three years later South Africa furnished 
another important addition to our knowledge of the 
palaeontology of the primates, in the shape of the 
Taungs skull, ascribed to a new being, Australopithicus 
Africanus. It has not yet been fully described, and its 
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position is uncertain. Keith believes that Australopithicus 
is closely related to the gorilla and the chimpanzee, but 
South African authorities incline to place it very near to, 
if not actually upon, the proto-human phylum. The 
greatest discovery in the annals of human palaeontology 
came in 1929, when after various premonitory symptoms 
there came to light at Chou Kou Tien near Peking the 
uncrushed skull of a very primitive man or subman 
closely resembling Pithecanthropus, though slightly more 
advanced in brain development. Nevertheless, this early 
Chinaman was much more primitive than Neanderthal 
man.* ‘The jaw of Peking man, or Sinanthropus, as he 
has been named, bore features of resemblance to that of 
Eoanthropus. ‘These facts will be sufficient to show that 
the problem of human origins now occupies a different 
position from that which it did at the opening of the 
present century. 

The isolation of modern man has broken down and the 
“origin of man” has become an ambiguous phrase, since 
we may mean by it two different things. Either we may 
mean the origin of modern man or we may mean the 
origin of the entire zoological family of which modern 
man represents but a single species, though the sole sur- 
viving one. In other words the discovery of Pzthecanthro- 
pus, Eoanthropus, and Sinanthropus confronts us with a 
dual problem. What is their relation on the one hand 
to the apes and monkeys and on the other to modern or 
Neanthropic man? From the standpoint of comparative 
morphology man’s resemblances among mammals are 
closest to the gorilla and the chimpanzee. After the 
African anthropoids in order of resemblance to him come 
first the orang, then the gibbon, then the African monkeys, 
then the American monkeys of the family Cebidae, then 
the marmosets, and after them the lemurs or “‘half-apes”’. 

The external appearance of the lemurs is strikingly 
dissimilar from that of monkeys owing to the foxlike 
faces of the former. They appear, moreover, to lack 
stereoscopic vision, a faculty shared with man by no other 


* Hrdlictka inclines to regard Sinanthropus as only a “‘variant’’ of 
Neanderthal man (Nature, 23 Dec., 1933). It does not seem likely 
that this view will meet with wide acceptance. 
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animals save apes and monkeys. Yet their morphological 
resemblance to monkeys is so close that the great majority 
of anatomists include them in the order Primates. In 
view of these facts it was of course but natural when the 
evolutionary hypothesis was first formulated by Darwin, 
Haeckel and Huxley they should have assumed that man’s 
nearest relatives were the great apes. Darwin did, how- 
ever, allow himself to consider an alternative theory under 
which the human and anthropoid stems diverged from 
each other as far back as the time at which the Old World 
or catarrhine monkeys separated from the stock which 
gave rise to man and the anthropoid apes. This view 
has not lacked later supporters. A yet more radical 
position was maintained by the American palaeontologist 
Cope, who fifty years ago referred man to a lemuroid 
ancestry. A similar view has been more recently main- 
tained by Wood Jones, who claims for man a long inde- 
pendent pedigree and believes that he comes of a tarsioid 
lineage.* ‘Those who hold these views account for the 
striking resemblances between man and the anthropoid 
apes by appealing to the phenomenon of parallel evolu- 
tion or convergence by which unrelated species undergo 
similar structural modifications, thus creating a deceptive 
appearance of kinship. If parallel evolution has, as is 
now believed by zoologists, been at work among other 
orders of mammals, it is antecedently probable that it 
has, to some extent at least, been a factor in the evolution 
of the primates. We must therefore be prepared to 
consider the possibility that the resemblances between 
man and the gorilla have been independently acquired 
and that the presumed close relationship between them 
is illusory. 

Yet it is easier to suppose that the many characters 
shared in common by man and the anthropomorpha 
denote a common heritage, while the small number of 
resemblances peculiar to men and tarsioids may be 
accounted for by the supposition that the common 
ancestors of apes and hominids may have been closely 
allied to tarstus or some lemuroid form, man retaining 


* Tarsius is a small animal closely related to the lemurs found in the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. 
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certain archaic characters which the apes have dropped. 
The discovery of Sitnanthropus, whose anthropoid traits 
are so striking, tends to confirm this view, and is leading 
to a reversion to the position maintained by Darwin and 
Huxley in the sixties of the last century in regard to man’s 
position in the animal kingdom. When, however, we 
turn to the palaeontological aspects of the problem, 
with the rich material furnished by deposits of early and 
middle Pleistocene age, we must contrast the dismal 
poverty of earlier epochs. It does not seem possible to 
escape the supposition that the three early Pleistocene 
“men”, ‘hominids’, or “‘submen’’, call them what we 
will, Pithecanthropus, Eoanthropus, Sinanthropus, all descend 
from some yet more primitive and more apelike ancestor 
which lived during Tertiary times. Yet no particle of 
such a creature has so far come to light. Indeed, of sup- 
posed human ancestors earlier than the Pleistocene 
there is as yet only one whose claim has met with any 
wide degree of recognition. This is Propliopithecus, an 
Oligocene ape from the Fayum district of Egypt. Only 
the mandible and some teeth are known. They indicate, 
however, that Propliopithecus was much smaller than the 
gibbon. 

In spite of the fragmentary nature of the material, 
both Keith and Gregory incline to the view that Proplto- 
pithecus stood very near to the line of human “ancestry”’, 
if not an actual “‘ancestor’”. It is also significant that 
Wood Jones, despite the radical divergence of his stand- 
point from that of these two anthropologists, is prepared 
seriously to consider the same possibility.* In the 
absence of further palaeontological evidence can we 
permit ourselves to indulge in wider speculation with 
regard to the origin of the hominidae ? I think that we 
can. The existing distribution of primates seems to 
shed some light on the problem of the circumstances 
under which the early hominids or manlike creatures 
came into being. We can hardly suppose them to have 
originated in New Zealand, which contained no indigen- 
ous land mammals, nor yet in Australia, whose native 
mammalian fauna consisted, except for bats and rodents, 


* Man’s Place among the Mammals (1929), 360. 
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solely of marsupials and monotremes. America is again 
unlikely, since no large apes, either living or fossil, have 
been found in it. The attempts of Ameghino to prove 
that the evolution of man took place on the South Ameri- 
can continent have been completely discredited. We 
are therefore left with the Old World, where anthropoid 
apes survive in Asia and Africa and have been found in a 
fossil state in Europe. Of the surviving anthropomorpha 
the habitat of the gorilla and the chimpanzee is tropical 
Africa, the latter being found as far west as the Gold 
Coast. Of the Asiatic group the orang is now confined 
to the islands of Sumatra and Borneo, while the gibbon 
is found also on the Asiatic mainland throughout Indo- 
China and on the island of Java. No anthropomorpha 
now survive in India, but in Miocene times northern India 
was a great breeding-ground of anthropoid apes. If 
then it be the case that the early Pleistocene sub-men or 
hominids were closely akin to the anthropomorpha, the 
original centres of distribution of both these familes will 
not have been far apart. ‘The evidence of human palaeon- 
tology lends support to this view. Of the four early 
Pleistocene hominids known to us, two, Eoanthropus and 
Palaeanthropus (Heidelberg man), are found at the 
western a of the great Eurasiatic land-mass, while the 
other two, Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus, are found 
at its eastern extremity. ‘This suggests, though does not 
of course prove, a central Asiatic origin for the family. 
It is a widely accepted theory that the geological history 
of this area throws some light upon the origin of the early 
hominidae. 

In Eocene times it is believed to have been a low-lying 
well-forested and semi-tropical region, but as the Tertiary 
epoch advanced an elevation of the land induced a colder 
and drier climate and converted a land of forest into a 
country of open plains. It is a plausible hypothesis that 
the influence of these changes either set in motion or at 
least accentuated the division of the common ancestral 
stock into proto-human and anthropoid groups, the apes 
in the more genial lands to the south of the Himalayas 
retaining their ancestral arboreal habits, while the prim- 
ates on the northern plateau, confronted by the fall in 
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the temperature with an economic crisis, were compelled 
to descend from the trees in order to replenish their 
stomachs. From these terrestrial primates, so it is con- 
jectured, were evolved the early Pleistocene hominids. 
Proof of such a theory is at present lacking. Yet some 
evidence in favour of it may be supplied when the ancient 
fossil life of Central Asia has been more intimately studied. 
In the meantime, we should not forget that we are here 
in the region of speculation rather than of fact. 

A materialist may date the origin of man from the day 
when a particular group of primates began to assume 
manlike characters of skull and limb. For a Catholic, 
however, the origin of man is the moment at which there 
appeared in the world an animal which differed from all 
other animals which had hitherto existed in that it was 
endowed with a spiritual principle. Do Pithecanthropus, 
Sinanthropus, and Eoanthropus correspond to such a being? 
In actual volume the brain of the Java man may just 
attain the lowest limit met with among primitive human 
races, but its inferior development in those areas associ- 
ated with the superior intelligence of man makes it hard 
to believe that it could ever have served as the instrument 
of a human intelligence. Doubtless its possessor could 
utter sounds which bore some kind of resemblance to 
human speech, but it is difficult to believe that the Java 
“man” could have been capable of abstract thought. 
Indeed, only recently has it been recognized that in its 
general organization the brain of Pzthecanthropus was more 
human than anthropoid. The Simanthropus was a more 
highly evolved type than the Prthecanthropus. It had 
attained some skill as a tool-maker, and could possibly 
make a limited use of fire. As a chimpanzee is capable 
of grasping a situation before which a dog would be 
helpless, so Sinanthropus could doubtless cope with 
problems whose complexity would defeat a chimpanzee. 
Yet according to Professor Black “‘his craft displays a 
crudity which indicates that he obeyed and never mastered 
the materials with which he worked” (Nature, 17 Dec., 
1932). 

Eoanthropus was more advanced in cerebral develop- 
ment than either the Peking man or the Java man, but 
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his brain was so primitive that Keith hesitates to allow 
him more than the “potentiality” of speech. In fact the 
Piltdown man creates on the imagination the impression 
of a creature making valiant, but only partially successful, 
efforts to become a true man. He had shaken off the vast 
brow-ridges of the gorilla and the Pithecanthropus, but 
had not succeeded in divesting himself of apelike traits 
of jaw and teeth. 

What is the relation of modern man to these early 
Pleistocene submen? Of late years there has grown up 
the custom of dividing the remains of fossil man into 
two groups, palaeanthropic and neanthropic, the former 
including early and middle Pleistocene types, the latter 
embracing the late Pleistocene races, such as the Cro- 
magnon, Chancelade and Grimaldi ones, which are scarcely 
distinguished from existing races.* The great defect 
of this classification is that it places in one group both the 
primitive Pithecanthropus and the far more recent Nean- 
derthal man, whose brain capacity was equal to that of 
modern man, while his mind seems to have worked in 
much the same way. Whatever view we take of the 
origin of modern man must be largely determined by the 
position which we assign to Neanderthal man in the 
family tree. It is of course generally known that, though 
possessing certain specialized characters, in the points in 
which he differs from modern man, it is in the direction 
of likeness to the ape. Now thereare three ways in which 
we may visualize the relation of modern man to Neander- 
thal man. It may be supposed that he represents the 
last of the evolutionary stages uniting modern man with 
his anthropoid forebears, in others words that he is the 
direct and immediate ancestor of modern man. ‘This 
view was widely current a generation ago, before the 
problemfof man’s origin had been complicated by the dis- 
covery of Piltdown man. Recently Hrdlicka revived it 
in his Huxley Memorial Lecture in 1927. A more com- 


* The blood of these races almost certainly flows in the veins of modern 
Europeans. The Cro-Magnon type possibly survives to-day in the Plyn- 
lymon district of Wales and the French ‘“‘Massif Central’. It may not be 
out of place to point out here that the virtual extinction of the human 
race by a great flood at any time later than the appearance of Neanderthal 
man cannot be harmonized with our knowledge of the distribution of 
early races. 
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mon view is that Neanderthal man is a descendant of 
Heidelberg man and constitutes the terminal point of a 
branch of the human phylum which separated as far back 
as late Pliocene times from the stem from which modern 
man is derived. Stated briefly, this theory would make 
of Neanderthal man a kind of first cousin once removed 
of modern man. ‘This seems to be the view now taken 
by the majority of anthropologists. To my mind its 
weakness lies in its failure to account for the psychic 
similarities of Neanderthal man to modern man, since it 
presupposes that both derive from a common ancestor 
certainly no more advanced in the evolutionary scale than 
Pithecanthropus. ‘This in its turn entails the strange 
supposition that the distinctively human psychic attrib- 
utes were acquired twice over, once by Neanderthal man 
and once by neanthropic man.* No theory of the 
origin of Neanderthal man which fails to take account of 
his psychic qualities can be regarded as satisfactory. A 
third view is that both neanthropic and Neanderthal 
man derive from an ancestor who had acquired full human 
status both as regards body and mind. 

It appears to me that there is more to be said for this 
view than is generally recognized. In 1931 there was 
discovered in the Wady-el-Mugharet caves at the foot 
of Mount Carmel a new race which appears to bridge over 
the gulf between Neanderthal man and neanthropic man. 
A sufficient number of skeletons has been discovered to 
justify the creation of a new racial type, to which Keith 
has given the name Homo Palestinus. 

The Palestine man possesses the powerfully developed 
supraorbital ridges of Neanderthal man, though the vault 
of his skull is higher and he has a well-defined chin. 
The Ehringsdorf skull found near Weimar in 1925 points 
toa similarconclusion. It is the oldest skull found on the 
continent of Europe, and, with the exception of the 
Heidelberg jaw, the oldest human fossil. ‘Though 
definitely Neanderthal in several important characters, 
“it is less primitive than most Neanderthal skulls, and 
yet is the oldest of the Neanderthal type known to us 


* Dr. Robert Broom says of Neanderthal man: “If he lived in England 
to-day he would doubtless have a vote’’ (The Coming of Man, 1933, 171). 
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so far”. (Keith, New Discovertes relating to the Antiquity 
of Man [1931], 327). 

The Ehringsdorf man was at least Mousterian, possibly 
pre-Mousterian, in date. 


Professor Weidenreich [says Keith] has formed the opinion 
that the Ehringsdorf man takes us towards the common parent, 
for he regards the Ehringsdorf individual as representing an 
intermediate type, one which shares Neanderthal and nean- 
thropic characters (ib., 337,8). 


If this view be correct, then we are led to regard as 
retrogressive in character some of the more pronounced 
pithecoid traits found in such Neanderthal skulls as that 
of La Chapelle. 

Some light may be thrown on this problem by the dis- 
covery in a twelfth-century Viking cemetery at Gardar 
in §.W. Greenland of an unfossilized skull and lower jaw 
resembling both in their massiveness and in their primi- 
tive characters the crania of La Chapelle and of Rhodesian 
man. ‘That the Gardarene man was a belated representa- 
tive of prehistoric humanity which had lingered in Green- 
land till mediaeval times seems quite incredible. The 
discoverer of Gardarene man, Professor Hansen of Copen- 
hagen, accounts for his peculiar qualities by postulating 
an atavistic reversion to an early type produced by close 
inbreeding in the robust stock represented by this 
isolated Norse colony. Keith leans to a third explanation 
and believes that this skull is pathological, its owner 
suffering from acromegaly and giantism. Dr. Seligman 
lends some support to this view by citing evidence from 
early Norse literature for the prevalence of the former 
disease among the old Northmen (Nature, Aug. 8, 1933). 
It may be that there is a measure of truth in the theories 
both of Hansen and of Keith, and that Gardarene man 
may under environmental conditions have reproduced in a 
pathological form traits which had been racial in Neander- 
thal man. If then the suggestion that has been made be 
correct, that before his extinction Neanderthal man had 
begun to develop features definitely retrogressive in 
character, the common ancestor both of Neanderthal 
man and of neanthropic man will be more accurately 
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represented by the Ehringsdorf than by the La Chapelle 
skull. In that case we shall expect to find certain 
Neanderthaloid traits in the earliest representatives of 
Homo sapiens or neanthropic man. 

Not many years ago no fossil remains of neanthropic 
man were known older than the upper palaeolithic, though 
it was of course inferred by those who did not believe that 
modern man was the descendant of Neanderthal man 
that the former must have been in existence, some- 
where, earlier than the Aurignacian age. 

Recently, however, remains of neanthropic man of 
Mousterian or even pre-Mousterian date have come to 
light in localities as far apart as the Thames Valley and 
Kenya Colony. The London skull was found in 1925 
during the excavations for Lloyd’s new building at the 
junction of Leadenhall Street and Lime Street. Of this 
skull, probably female in sex, the hinder two-thirds alone 
have been recovered. ‘The face, forehead and base which 
would have more precisely determined its racial affinities 
are unfortunately lacking. 

Keith sees in the Lloyd’s skull certain Piltdown 
characters and plausibly suggests that it may represent 
a subsequent evolutionary development of Eoanthropus. 
According to Elliot Smith it has Australoid affinities. 
Now the native Australians are of all existing races the 
one most reminiscent of Neanderthal man. ‘These con- 
siderations suggest that the Ehringsdorf skull and the 
Lloyd’s skull may take us near to the point at which 
Neanderthal man and neanthropic man diverged from a 
common stock. 

Eoanthropus was already in early Pleistocene times 
beginning to acquire some of the characters of neanthropic 
man in skull and brain, though still retaining apelike 
traits of jaw and teeth. If these latter rule out Piltdown 
man as the direct ancestor of neanthropic man they by 
no means preclude the possibility, nay, even probability, 
that this ancestor may have been closely related to 
Eoanthropus. 

After surveying the distribution of the existing races 
of mankind and the remains of palaeolothic man, Elliot 
Smith says : 
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When one considers the many points of analogy between the 
most primitive members of the species sapiens such as the Aus- 
tralian aboriginal and the Lloyd’s skull from England, the con- 
viction is strengthened that possibly a divergence between Homo 
sapiens and Homo neanderthalensis may have taken place some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Western Asia (Early Man, 1931, 
p- 19.) 

The discoveries of fossil man in East Africa have 
during the last three years attracted much attention, 
and the view that this part of the world was the 
cradle of Homo sapiens is now widely accepted. Two 
skulls from Kanjera to the north-east of Victoria 
Nyanza scarcely distinguishable from those of modern 
man are on converging evidence, geological, cultural and 
faunistic, now accepted as of middle Pleistocene date. 
This fact would not by itself lessen the probability of 
Elliot Smith’s suggestion that Western Asia may have 
been the cradle-land of neanthropic man. Yet from an 
older and probably lower Pleistocene horizon at Kanam 
only three miles away there is forthcoming a fragment of 
a mandible which a Cambridge anatomical committee 
last March was prepared to class “‘provisionally’” as 
Homo sapiens. ‘The discovery of an early Pleistocene 
hominid in which the chin is well developed is of course 
a somewhat revolutionary event. Dr. Leakey, the dis- 
coverer, has created a new species, Homo Kanamensts, and 
regards this creature as the true ancestor of modern man. 
Fragmentary as is this discovery, Homo Kanamensts, on 
account of his possession of a chin, can put forward a more 
respectable claim to rank as our ancestor than any other 
of the early Pleistocene hominids. Yet we must bear 
in mind that his skull is not yet known, and hold our 
judgment in suspense. 

That the facts of human palaeontology readily admit of 
any other than an evolutionary explanation I think that 
few unprejudiced persons will assert. At all events 
no alternative explanation of a remotely plausible 
character is at present forthcoming. 

Yet we should not, of course, allow our minds to become 
so wedded to the idea of evolution that should an alter- 
native explanation be forthcoming we should be unable 
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to examine it impartially. May we not find a certain 
parallel between the origin of the earth and the origin of 
man? In the evolution of the solar system many planets 
were formed, yet, save in the equatorial regions of Mars, 
in no part of our planetary system could human life 
support itself. ‘The earth alone among the sun’s satellites 
is a possible arena for the development of human civiliza- 
tion. For aught we know, indeed, the only one in the 
entire Universe. It appears to me that we may see a 
parallel phenomenon in the history of that order of 
placental mammals which we call the primates. Several 
types of “man” were evolved, but one only developed a 
brain which could serve as the medium through which a 
spiritual principle could find expression. 

The progress of human palaeontology has eliminated 
the necessity of invoking a “‘mutation” to account for the 
originof man. We need not, however, deny, though the 

uestion is necessarily one of great obscurity, that some 
final modification of the brain and nervous system brought 
about by direct divine action was necessary before the 
most highly organized and progressive of the hominids 
was elevated into a true man by being united to a 
spiritual soul. At all events the orthodoxy of such a 
theory is now being admitted by an increasing number of 
representatives of the scholastic tradition in theology. 


Humpurey Jounson, Cong: Orat. 
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Art. 4.—WAS PASCAL A HERETIC? 
ON of the first things which a man learns about 


Blaise Pascal is, normally, that he was a Jansenist : 
the accusation has become so commonplace that students 
seldom trouble to assure themselves of its foundation. 

The relevant facts of Pascal’s biography seem to be as 
follows. In 1646 he underwent a so-called “first con- 
version”’, as a result of which he read certain works of 
piety. One of these was certainly the French translation 
(by Robert Arnauld d’Andilly) of Jansenius’ De interiorts 
hominis reformatione ; another was in all probability the 
Fréquente Communion of Antoine Arnauld; and he is 
known also to have read something of Saint-Cyran, 
probably the Lettres Chrestiennes et Spirituelles, edited 
by Arnauld d’Andilly in the preceding year. The result 
of such reading, especially in one not already affected 
towards another kind of spirituality, might be the for- 
mation of an austere and joyless habit of religious thought, 
with a tendency towards a somewhat nebulous mysticism 
|, —just such a temper as found expression in Pascal’s 
lun pour le bon usage des maladies, and in the Mystere de 

ésus. 

Another effect of this conversion of 1646 was the vigor- 
ous persecution, by Pascal and two of his friends, of the 
former Capuchin Saint-Ange. Saint-Ange was supposed 
to have maintained the rational demonstrability of some 
revealed dogmas, amongst others that of the Holy 
Trinity. Pascal’s attitude, which was, of course, per- 
fectly orthodox, may be compared with the “anti- 
rationalism” of Jansenius:* in his own fragmentary 
Preface to the Traité du Vide he shows himself familiar 
with the distinction, made by Jansenius, between “les 
sciences de la mémoire”’ (of which theology is one) and 
“celles du raisonnement”. But indeed the anti-rational- 
ist attitude towards theology, itself a relic of Renascence 
positivism, was common to the whole so-called “‘Augus- 
tinian”’ party at that time. 

Upon his definitive conversion in 1654, Pascal went 
into retreat at Port Royal des Champs, under the direc- 

* v. Augustinus, t. ii, lib. prooem, 
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tion of the Jansenist Singlin. He was never a “solitaire” ; 
but from this time forwards his intimate circle con- 
sisted exclusively of persons with Jansenist sympathies. 
His next published work, the Lettres Provinciales, was 
a defence of the Jansenist Antoine Arnauld against his 
opponents in the Sorbonne, and a violent attack upon the 
casuists of the Society of Jesus. ‘Throughout the 
Provinciales he drew upon his Jansenist friends for text and 
argument alike. 

For the rest of his life (i.e. until 1662) he lived in close 
retirement, devoting the best part of his time and 
attention to the preparation of a work of Christian 
apologetics. Scholars are still in dispute as to the 
correct interpretation of the ambiguous documents 
which bear upon the state of his sympathies, in 1662, 
towards the Jansenist cause. 

In view of the fact that no single proposition taken 
from the works of Pascal has ever been formally con- 
demned as heretical, it might seem that the evidence here 
collected is insufficient grounds upon which to base the 
assertion that Pascal was a heretic. ‘True, the theological 
passages of the Provinciales are impregnated with Jan- 
senism ; but Pascal was never a professional theologian, 
and these passages are not in any true sense “his”. True 
again that certain isolated sentences in the Pensées “‘sentent 
le fagot’”’, for instance: “‘Jésus sera en agonie jusqu’a la 
fin du monde: il ne faut pas dormir pendant ce temps- 
la.” But, in this instance, it is possible that Pascal 
refers to an “agony” of the Mystical Body; and such 
devotional effusions in general, while they are evidence 
that Pascal had suffered the influence of Cyranist 
spirituality, scarcely justify a charge of formal heresy. 

It would be more intelligent, and far more profitable, 
to investigate the orthodoxy of Pascal in the really original 
and important part of his work, the “grandes théses”’ of 
his philosophy as they are worked out in the Pensées : 
but before we can do this, we have to decide what is, 
and what is not, thus “important”’. An instance of some 
difficulty presents itself at once in the celebrated “Argu- 
ment du Pari”. This is not the place for a discussion of 
the various theories advanced by scholars concerning the 
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function of this argument in the projected Apology. The 
view which perhaps agrees best with the indications 
given by Pascal himself, and with the interior logic of the 
subject-matter, is that the “Argument du Pari” was 
intended to form the conclusion of an Introduction, 
addressed to the agnostic reader, disposing him to enter 
upon the Apology proper in that spirit of adventure which 
Pascal thought to be conducive to conversion. In any 
case, the argument cannot be taken together with any of 
the traditional “‘Preuves”’ used by Pascal. It is essentially 
separate from the rest of Pascal’s apologetic, of which it is 
a kind of prefatory corrective—a disclaimer of certain 
rationalistic pretensions which the ‘“Preuves” might 
seem to imply. Thus, whatever place (if any) Pascal 
had assigned to this argument in his plans for the Apology, 
however much or little apologetic force he deemed it 
to have, it must have, besides its great intrinsic interest, 
a capital importance for the study of Pascal’s thought. 
The argument™ is essentially as follows : 


We cannot decide for or against Christianity on rational grounds. 
But we are forced by circumstances to make a decision. 

It is im our interest to decide in favour of Christianity. 

So much so that mo price is too high to pay for this decision. 


It collapses entirely if either of the first two terms be 
shaken ; for, if reason can at all assist us in our pursuit of 
the true religion, we have no right to ignore its claims for 
the sake of “interest”—and if we are not obliged to make a 
decision, the safest course (in so dark a matter) is to make 
none. But while few would be prepared to deny that 
“suspension of judgment” in questions of religion is 
tantamount to a negative decision, and that therefore 
we are in truth “dans la nécessité de jouer”; on the 
other hand most readers feel a certain repugnance to 
admit that absolute helplessness of human intellectual 
resources upon which Pascal’s argument is equally 
dependent.t 

Pascal recognized the difference in credibility between 
his two postulates. He affirms the second tersely, with- 


* Pensées (ed. Brunschvicg minor), No. 233. 
t Voltaire characteristically denied both postulates: v. Letives Philoso- 
hiques (ed. Lanson, 1930), pp. Ig, 241. 
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out any attempt at demonstration: “Oui, mais il faut 
parier ; cela n’est pas volontaire, vous étes embarqué.” 
But to support the first, he sketches out a logical demon- 
stration. Man has !imited extension, and can only fully 
understand things which share this constitution with him. 
He can know the existence of, and reason about, mathe- 
matical infinity, because this, though it is not limited, 
has extension. Such an imperfect knowledge he may 
come, through Faith, to have of God (“on peut bien 
connaitre l’existence d’une chose, sans connaitre sa 
nature’). But without Faith, he is not only unable to 
comprehend the nature of God; he cannot know His 
existence : “‘Nous sommes donc incapables de connaitre 
ni ce qu’il est, ni s’il est”, because, “‘n’ayant nt parties 
ni bornes, 11 n’a nul rapport avec nous.” Having neither 
extension nor limits, indivisible and infinite, he escapes 
on every side the grasp of our finite intelligence. 

Pascal had not the advantage of a scholastic training, 
and he belonged to the generation which was swept off its 
feet by the brilliant speculations of Descartes. So much 
may be said in palliation of the faults of this “‘argument”’’. 
Nowhere in the Pensées is there any indication that Pascal 
understood the principle of analogy, or the full implica- 
tions of the universality of intellect and will. 

The fact remains that he developed an argument in 
favour of Christianity which is based upon the absolute 
incapacity of finite mind to learn so much as the existence 
of God; and that he stated this latter assumption in 
unequivocal terms. He suffered no ecclesiastical censure 
for so doing; but Louis Bautain, a hundred and eighty 
years later, was obliged to subscribe the contrary pro- 
position (“Le raisonnement peut prouver avec certitude 
existence de Dieu et l’infinité de ses perfections’”*), 
and the doctrine which Pascal had propounded was 
solemnly anathematized by the Vatican Gouncil.+ In 
Pascal’s time, the question had not been explicitly de- 
cided, although tradition was almost unanimously against 
him. What is more interesting, and more serious, than 
the precise degree of heterodoxy in which he found him- 
self, is the source and history of his opinion. 

* Denzinger, No. 1622. ft ibid., No. 1806. 
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The initial mistake of Baius was to approach the 
subject-matter of theology with too little respect for 
established authority: and in this he was actuated by the 
pure spirit of the Renascence. Like Lefévre d’Etaples, or 
Etienne Dolet, he proposed to ignore all the conclusions 
of mediaeval theology, and to re-examine the ancient 
texts without prejudices of any kind. Unfortunately, 
he had no better methods at his disposal than had the 
Scholastics. His own interpretations were doomed in 
advance to be no better than theirs, indeed so much less 
valuable as the work of one scholar is inferior to the 
tradition of a long line of scholars. In the event, he 
lapsed into heresy, and was condemned. But the 

Ositivist, anti-scholastic attitude in theology survived 
him, especially in the University of Louvain, where his 
principal successors were Jansson, Conroy, and Cornelius 
Jansen. In the Augustinus of this last, a whole Book is 
devoted to a discussion of theological method : the blame 
for all heresy is laid at the door of Philosophy, and all 
theological studies are proscribed which aim at anything 
but the exposition of ascertained authoritative dogma. 
Neither Jansenius himself, nor any of his followers, in 
point of fact refrained from the use of philosophical 
method in their works ; but all alike shared and voiced the 
theoretical prejudice against it, not least Antoine Arnauld, 
who reproduced the doctrine of Jansenius, with even 
greater emphasis, in his Apologie de Monsieur ‘Fansentus. 

It was from some such source as this, and from the 
general atmosphere of French Jansenism, that Pascal 
acquired his excessive theoretical distrust of the human 
reason in matters of religion—a distrust which, as we 
have seen, he felt already in 1647, and expressed on paper. 
It would not be a thing of much importance that a layman 
should misunderstand theological tradition, especially 
in a subject so closely connected with philosophy: but 
when that misunderstanding is found to be an integral 
part of an heretical system such as Jansenism, and persists 
for ten years in the mind of that layman, in spite of 
repeated condemnations of the heresy concerned, its 
significance is considerably increased. 

If we now turn from the enigmatical “‘Argument du 
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Pari” to the properly apologetic parts of the Pensées. 
we find that Pascal proposed to bring forward several 
different kinds of evidence for the truth of the Christian 
religion. He called these evidences “‘Preuves” ; but his 
critique of the human reason (and the “Argument du 
Pari” itself) force us to understand much less by this 
word than “strict demonstrations”. Rather they were 
suggestions of strong probability and answers to objections. 
The majority were taken from the traditional stock-in- 
trade of the Christian apologists, such as the following :* 
“La religion chrétienne, par son établissement, par 
elle-méme établie si fortement, si doucement, étant si 
contraire 4 la nature’, “La sainteté, la hauteur et 
VPhumilité d’une ame chrétienne”’, “Les prophéties’”’, 
“La perpétuité; nulle religion n’a la perpétuité’, and so 
forth. One kind of evidence, summarized in this cata- 
logue as ‘‘Les merveilles de l’Ecriture Sainte’’, was based 
on the discrepancy between the unlettered lowliness of 
the Evangelists (and of the majority of the sacred writers) 
and the sublimity of the Scriptures : this line of argument 
is said to have been especially favoured at Port-Royal. 
Where Pascal shows his greatest originality and power is in 
his development of the theme of ‘‘La doctrine, qui rend 
raison de tout”’, that is, in his exposition of the “‘misére”’ 
and the “grandeur” of man—an idea which made its 
first appearance in the Entretten avec M. de Sact (1655), 
but received important modifications before it found its 
way into the Pensées. 
Briefly, the substance of this argument is as follows : 


An encyclopaedic review of human nature proves the “muisére’’ 
—intellectual, moral, and social—of the race as it is. 

Yet reflection convinces us of a latent “grandeur” in man, 
which is fragmentarily observable now, but which is only fully 
realized in the hypothetical state of Innocence, and in the perfect 
Christian character. 

Christianity, by the dogma of original sin and redemption, 
fully accounts for this state of affairs: and further 

Christianity provides the remedy for “‘misére” and the recipe 
for “grandeur’’. 

Therefore, with no other system capable of both these functions, 
Christianity is the true religion. 

* From Pensées (ed. cit.), No. 289. 
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If the argument were completely summed up in Pascal’s 
own formula—“Misére de homme sans Dieu... 
Félicité de Phomme avec Dieu”—it would be per- 
fectly unexceptionable, but rather uninteresting, and 
completely unconvincing. ‘The unbeliever will not be 
taken in by any chain of reasoning which requires as a 
postulate that he, in common with all others “‘sans Diew”’, 
is here and now “misérable”’. The originality and 
importance of Pascal’s position depends upon his recogni- 
tion of a fragmentary and potential, but real, “‘grandeur” 
in fallen human nature, and it is in his account of this 
undeveloped, unregenerate greatness (oddly enough) 
that the interest of his ““Preuve”’, from the point of view 
of his orthodoxy, resides. 

What, then, is the “‘grandeur” of unredeemed man? 
“Penser fait la grandeur de ’homme’™ is Pascal’s answer 
in epitome, which comprises all his “laudes naturae”, 
It is developed in the familiar image of the “roseau 
pensant”. It is appliedt to the peculiarly human power 
of admiration—“les bétes ne s’admirent point”—and 
to that other, more remarkable, phenomenon of civil 
order, the Peace of the Earthly City. The doctrine, in 
this aspect of the matter, best known as that of S. 
Augustine (from whom Pascal learnt it), is concisely and 
clearly taught: ‘‘Grandeur de homme dans sa con- 
cupiscence méme, d’en avoir su tirer un réglement 
admirable, et d’en avoir fait un tableau de la charité.”’ 
And further, a paradoxical evidence of greatness, still 
partaking of the nature of thought, is to be found in 
man’s knowledge (in so far as he has it) of his “‘misére”’ 
—‘‘un arbre ne se connait pas misérable”’.t Finally, 
“Toutes ces mis¢res-la mémes prouvent sa grandeur. Ce 
sont miséres de grand seigneur, miséres d’un roi dé- 
possédé.”§ If this last reflection is less brilliantly 
epigrammatic than the equivalent in the Czty of God,| 
it is even more oratorically persuasive. 

So far, indeed, Pascal has done no more than to repro- 
duce, faithfully, closely and attractively, a doctrine com- 
mon to all the most unimpeachable and august authorities. 


* Pensées, No. 346. t ibid., Nos. 401, 402. 
t No. 397. § No. 398. || xix, 13, 2. 
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In these circumstances, we rightly expect to find him in 
perfect agreement with the traditional account of the 
‘state of fallen nature’’—that is, that man in this state 
has all the powers and limitations of the “‘state of pure 
nature”, but bears in addition the guilt of original sin. 
All the “‘misére” of fallen human nature is ultimately 
reducible to man’s natural immergence in the finite and 
material, through his senses: all his ‘‘grandeur” to that 
scintilla of the Divine likeness, natural reason, “‘pensée’’.* 

Pascal, however, provides another and a less familiar 
explanation for the “grandeur de la nature corrompue”’. 
Developing the idea of man as “‘un roi dépossédé’’, he 
says: *‘Ce qui est nature aux animaux, nous l’appelons 
misére en homme; par o# nous reconnatssons que sa 
nature étant aujourd’hui pareille a celle des animaux, 
il est déchu d’une metlleure nature, qui lui était propre 
autrefois”.t And elsewhere: ‘‘Sans ces divines con- 
naissances, qu’ont pu faire les hommes, sinon, ou s’élever 
dans le sentiment intérieur qui leur reste de leur grandeur 
passée, ou s’abattre dans la vue de leur faiblesse présente?”’} 
In the first of these passages, the actual condition of man 
is held to be a proof of the (suspect) doctrine of a real 
mutation of human nature in the Fall; in the second, 
the noble aspiration of fallen man, his “‘grandeur’’, is 
regarded as an “‘anamnesis”’ of the state of original justice. 
And remark that this “sentiment intérieur’” exists 
anteriorly to any “‘divines connaissances”. It is clear 
that the proof suggested in the former quotation depends 
for its efficacy upon the interpretation implied in the 
latter; only if the “‘grandeur de la nature corrompue” 
is a true relic of the state of innocence can we argue from 
that to this, 

The question suggests itself: Is this anamnesis 
natural or supernatural? Admittedly, such questions 
cannot be fairly asked in connection with the doctrine 
of St. Augustine, because his theological standpoint is 
outside the domain of such distinctions. Granted further 
that the distinction itself is not of such value that it 
need be forced upon all religious thought of all ages. 
Nevertheless, Pascal, the champion of “la séparation des 


* cf. De Civ. Dei; xxii, 24, 2. t No. 409. t No. 435 
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ordres’’, invites us to challenge him upon this ground: 
all Pascalian scholars agree in finding one of the most 
important keys to his thought in the “double discon- 
tinuity”’ which he established between body and mind, 
between mind and “charity”’. 

If, then, this “grandeur de la nature corrompue”, 
this proof, this “‘sentiment intérieur’’ of the state of 
original justice, be itself supernatural, then it is clear 
that man cannot have lost in the Fall all the supernatural 
gifts of grace which he enjoyed before it—which seems 
absurd, and in every sense “haeresi proxima’’. Such an 
account would also be at variance with Pascal’s own 
words “‘sans ces divines connaissances’, which prove him 
to be thinking of man altogether without grace. But if 
the “sentiment intérieur . . . de leur grandeur passée” 
be itself natural, then surely the “grandeur passée’’ must 
have been natural too ?—if not in the sense that it “arose 
out of the specific principles of human nature’’, at least 
in that “human nature demanded it as its own necessary 
complement”. And this conclusion, while it is not 
orthodox, is hardly absurd, and is (so far as I know) 
nowhere contradicted by Pascal. It is certainly more 
likely to be a correct interpretation of Pascal’s thought 
than its unacceptable alternative. 

Now we know that Pascal had read some of the works of 
St. Augustine; but his quotations of that Father are 
mostly taken from the works of others (Montaigne, 
Jansenius, etc.) who had quoted him before, and he shows 
no familiarity with any of the original text, apart from the 
Confessions and the City of God. His own “‘fall-doctrine” 
came to him in the first instance not directly from St. 
Augustine, but from Jansenist or suspect preachers and 
theologians like Singlin, Saci, and Nicole, and from the 
Augustinus of Jansenius. And in this work* the whole 
teaching of Baius about the state of original justice is 
taken over en bloc, with the sole difference that it is made 
more precise. It is a doctrine which has some appearance 
of logical rigour, and it can be speciously supported with 
selected texts from the writings of St. Augustine. In 


* v. Augustinus (ed. Louvain, 1640) ; t. ii, lib. unic. de stat. nat. innoc., 
Cap. xi, sqq., esp. col. 173. 
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default of a serious grounding in orthodox theology, an 
intelligent man might easily be convinced by a persuasive 
presentation of it. There can be little doubt that Pascal 
had taken this doctrine for his own, and, with it, the 
“naturalist”? theory of the state of innocence—condemned 
by St. Pius V in 1567.* 

In this view, human nature was created at its best in 
Adam, and the state of original justice included no more 
privileges than were the essential prerogatives of that 
nature. Sin involved as its consequence an intrinsic 
vitiation of human nature, and complicated the relation 
of man to his Creator with a new “‘indignitas’’, not formerly 
suffered by man. ‘To restore man to the state and pri- 
vileges which he had lost, God had now, on account of 
this “‘indignitas”’, to effect a supernatural redemption, 
resulting in a progressive reapproximation (perfect only 
in Heaven) to the state of original justice. But the 
supernaturality of this work is completely accounted for 
by the intervention of the state of sin: the state of 
redeemed nature is in itself no more supernatural than the 
state of innocence ; its privileges are no less the preroga- 
tive of ideal human nature than were those of Adam; 
only God in His mercy allows the exercise of those pre- 
rogatives, in the one case to an innocent creature, in the 
other to a sinful enemy. 

What is the “‘bonum naturae’’, seen in the light of this 
doctrine? The scholastic abstraction of a “state of pure 
nature”’ is, for Baius, an impossibility. What man lost 
in the Fall was not a series of supernatural privileges, but a 
“rectitude” postulated by the demands of his very nature. 
What he may have retained, then, was not the powers of 
“pure nature’’, but the selfsame powers of innocent Adam 
distorted, frustrated, vitiated, changed—relics, not of 
what Adam might have been without the supernatural 
favour of God, but of what he in fact was. The “gran- 
deur de la nature corrompue””, in so far as it is discernible, 
proves, and is an anamnesis of, the “‘grandeur (passée) de 
homme avec Dieu”; it preludes, and is a savourless 
foretaste of, the “‘grandeur de la nature réparée”’. 


Only on some such hypothesis as this, I think, is it 


* inter Errores Michaelis du Bay ; Denzinger, 1oor sqq. 
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possible to make satisfactory sense of the fall-doctrine of 
Pascal, and especially to explain his account of the 
“‘bonum naturae”’. 

On any showing, the passages which deal with the “‘misére 
et grandeur de l’homme” are among the most capital and 
decisive of the Pensées ; and, if the “Argument du Pari” 
yields precedence to them in interest, it is only by a narrow 
margin. Both seem to rest upon foundations in which 
heresy is implied: the first upon certain of the cardinal 
errors of Baius, already in Pascal’s day repeatedly con- 
demned by the Holy See; the second upon an error con- 
cerning the function of Revelation, contradicted by all 
tradition, and formally condemned by the Vatican 
Council. These errors were not of Pascal’s invention; 
they are not intrinsically connected with one another, 
They have only this in common, that they were, 
in different degrees, typical of the ethos of early 
French Jansenism. Pascal shared them because the 
course of his life from 1646 to 1662 was inextricably 
bound up with that historical movement, and because 
he had never received the theological training which would 
have saved him from them. Pascal’s heresy (if the word 
is not too strong) was indeed fundamental to his religious 
thought ; but that it ever came to be his was an accident 
of his life and environment. If his father had not 
injured himself upon the ice at Rouen in 1646, Pascal 
might never have read the works of Jansenius, Saint- 
Cyran and Arnauld, or made the acquaintance of Port- 
Royal; and if the same father (who is really the villain 
of this piece) had not instilled into him in youth the 
“maxime, que tout ce qui est l’objet de la foi ne le 
saurait étre de la raison”, he might have made a better 
use of his wits to preserve the integrity of his thought. 


Nicret ABERCROMBIE. 

















Art. 5.—PASCAL: THE LAST STAGE IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT RESEARCH 


_— est un nid a problémes.” Such was the 
warning given me twenty years ago by the late 
Ernest Jovy, who spent a great part of his long and 
laborious life unravelling those problems, undisturbed 
by the controversy which he created, and by his efforts 
revolutionizing the study of his great compatriot. 
Not that M. Jovy confined his research to a single 
subject. Literary and local history are both deeply 
indebted to him. But Jansenism and Pascal’s final 
relations thereto undoubtedly had the best and the most 
of his attention. 

It is sad that he did not live to see the accomplish- 
ment of a scheme set on foot last summer to do him 
honour and commemorate by a bust or medallion the 
jubilee of his learned career. A committee, which in- 
cluded some of his critics as well as his friends, launched 
an appeal for procuring such an “homage durable 4 une 
vie et 4 une ceuvre qui sont un modéle et un exemple’’. 
But before effect could be given to the intention M. 
Jovy was dead, in his seventy-fourth year. His memory, 
however, and his achievement remain, and I am grateful 
to the Dublin Review for the opportunity afforded me 
now of bringing to the notice of English readers one 
aspect at least of his many-sided genius. 

It must be admitted im limine that his Pascalian 
enquiries were not everywhere welcomed, nor his con- 
clusions unchallenged. Regret has been expressed that 
he should have seen fit to reopen old sores and renew 
a debate which might be considered closed. But it is 
difficult to see what else he could have done when one 
day, working in the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, he 
came upon a manuscript copy of Paul Beurrier’s 
Mémoires and read there the unvarnished account of 
Pascal’s last moments. 

In order to understand what this meant, a brief survey 
is necessary of the state of things in 1661-1662. 

Early in the former year the Assembly of Clergy 
bethought them of a Formulary abjuring Jansenism 
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which had been invented four years ago but for some 
reason never enforced. ‘The terms were: condemnation 
by heart and lips of the Five Propositions of Jansenius 
contained in the Augustinus and condemned by two 
successive popes. ‘The document was to be subscribed 
by all religious persons throughout the realm. 

Here was a dish to set before Port Royal! The nuns 
and their advisers were in a cleft stick. To refuse to 
sign meant ruin and excommunication; to sign meant 
the betrayal of Jansen and St. Augustine. A way out 
had to be found, and Arnauld, Nicole—and Pascal, found 
it. ‘They induced the Vicars General, who in the 
absence of de Retz were administering the diocese, to 
issue a mandate, on June 19, ordering signature, but 
distinguishing nicely between droit and fait. Explicit 
obedience was necessary on the point of doctrine (the 
heresy of the Propositions); respectful silence would 
suffice on the point of fact (the presence of the Pro- 
positions in the book). On the strength of this permission 
the nuns signed; one of them signed with her life- 
blood, Pascal’s sister, Jacqueline. ‘The day or the day 
after she had signed, she poured out her heart in a 
letter to be read by Arnauld and passed on to Blaise, 
in which, while admitting the cleverness of the preamble, 
she protested against its cowardice. Her words declare 
the rock from which she was hewn. ‘The device was 
unworthy ; it was like offering incense to an idol with 
a crucifix up your sleeve (she remembers her brother’s 
stroke against the Jesuits in China). “It is not, I know, 
the business of poor girls to defend the truth, but since 
bishops have the courage of girls, girls must have the 
courage of bishops, and, if we cannot defend the truth, 
we can die for it.” If she did not die for it, she died of 
failure to preserve it—three months later. But, being 
dead, she yet spoke, and her spirit wrought upon her 
brother. 

The signature did not satisfy authority, and the 
Vicars General had to issue a second mandate, a matter 
of common talk in August, but not published till 
November, enjoining sincere assent. Could this be 


safely signed? Friends of Port Royal said yes, with 
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a mental reservation. Not so Pascal. Stung by his 
dead sister’s example and by his own conscience, he 
turned against Arnauld and Nicole and in a Petit Ecrit 
(which we have) declared that compromise would not 
serve. Doctrine and Fact were here inseparable. To 
condemn Jansen would be to condemn Augustine. The 
Formulary must not be signed by lovers of the truth. 
The middle way was abominable before God, con- 
temptible in the eyes of men, and perfectly useless. 
The others took up the challenge and reminded Pascal 
that lately he had, in his Eighteenth Letter, allowed the 
distinction between droit and fait which he now declined. 
They pressed him with argument in his own lodging. 
In the midst of the debate he swooned. The company 
melted away, leaving him with two or three of his family. 
When he came to, his sister, Mme. Perier, asked him 
what had happened. He replied, “When I saw these 
men faltering whom I regarded as entrusted with the 
truth, I was so distressed that I could not hold out.” 
But he was not a man to accept defeat, and presently, 
to their dismay, the Port Royalists found the hand which 
had penned the Provinciales in their defence turned 
against themselves. “On nous a appris que nous pas- 
serons par la main du Provincial’’, wrote the Sub-prioress, 
Arnauld’s niece. ‘The object of her fear was a Grand 
Ecrit which never saw the light. For Pascal gave 
instructions that it was to be destroyed if the nuns 
stood firm, as they finally did, after signing the second 
mandate on November 20, and refusing a third in July, 
which peremptorily demanded signature without subter- 
fuge or arriére-pensée.* 


Some obscurity attends Pascal’s movements, physical , 
and mental, between the end of 1661 and the middle / 
of August 1662—when he died. He was lodging near | 


* There is some doubt as to the date of the Petit Ecrit sur la Signature. 
Most of the texts associate it with the second mandate of November, but 
Godefroi Hermant, the Jansenist, and Dr. Chamillard of the Sorbonne, 
both assign it to the time of the first (June). It is true that Hermant’s 
entry to this effect in his Mémoires is crossed out, and that Chamillard was 
an anti-Jansenist, but the evidence cannot be neglected, and if it is 
accepted it means that Pascal’s breach with Port Royal was of longer 
standing than is generally supposed. The point is not really important, 
for Pascal’s turning was none the less decisive for being abrupt. 
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the Porte Saint-Michel in the parish of Saint-Céme, 
where, be it noted, the Bibliothéque Royale was housed. 
And when he is accused, as he often is, of being a man of 
few books, we may reply that he must have haunted that 
collection and gathered from it much of the varied and 
curious erudition of which the Pensées are full. He was 
sick and in retreat, having nothing to do but read and 
pray, distribute promiscuous charity as he staggered 
abroad visiting churches, watching the coming and going 
of the carrosses a cing sous, his own invention. His work, 
when he had strength for it, was the garnering of his 
reading into notes for his great Apology, whereby he 
meant to move the free-thinker and prepare the way for 
his conversion. 

Late in June 1662 he fell so sick that he changed 
quarters and went to live with his sister, Mme. Perier, 
in the parish of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont. Here he 
received the ministrations of the good Curé, M. Beurrier, 
who shrived him and at long last gave him the Sacra- 
ment, from which his doctors, no doubt with good 
intentions but with extraordinary obtuseness, tried to 
bar him. ‘“‘He is too ill to communicate fasting,” they 
said to Mme. Perier. “You are not bad enough to 
justify reception at night, or en viatigue,” they said to 
the sufferer. Again and again they headed him off. 
“Cette résistance le fachait ; mais il était contraint d’y 
céder.” Did they think he was not fit to receive ? 

At last his sister, really frightened, sent in haste for 
M. Beurrier. It was the night of August Io. 


M. le curé, entrant dans sa chambre avec le saint sacrement, 
crie, “Voici Notre Seigneur que je vous apporte ; voici Celui que 
vous avez tant désiré !”” Ces paroles achevérent de le réveiller ; 
et comme M. le curé approcha pour lui donner la communion, 
il fit un effort et il se leva seul 4 moitié pour la recevoir avec 
plus de respect; et M. le curé [ayant interrogé, suivant la 
coutume, sur les principaux mystéres de la foi, il repondit, “Oui, 
monsieur, je crois tout cela et de tout mon ceeur.” Ensuite, il 
recut le saint viatique et l’extréme onction avec des sentiments 
si tendres qu’il en versait deslarmes. I] répondit 4 tout, remercia 
M. le curé, et lorsqu’il le bénit avec le saint ciboire, il dit, “Que 
Dieu ne m’abandonne jamais !” qui furent ses derniéres paroles, 
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That is his sister’s account, and one would fain leave 
it there. ‘“‘God accept him, Christ receive him.” 

Unfortunately the seventeenth century was not willing 
to leave it there, and the twentieth century is still at 
logger-heads over it. 

In December 1664 the new Archbishop of Paris, 
M. de Péréfixe, looking for a stick wherewith to bear 
the Jansenists, sent for M. Beurrier, and asked him if 
it was true that he had administered the Sacrament to 
Pascal the schismatic; because he was minded to tear 
down his epitaph in the church and perhaps exhume his 
body, if unshriven; and if he had been shriven, what 
had M. Beurrier to say about it? Beurrier replied that 
Pascal had died an orthodox Christian entirely sub- 
missive to Church and Pope; that in private conversa- 
tion he had admitted a previous connexion with the 
Party, from which he had withdrawn last year because 
he felt that “‘ces messieurs”” went too far in the matter 
of Grace, and seemed to be less obedient to the Pope 
than they ought to be. He loudly lamented the pre- 
vailing laxity in morals, and he had for some time given 
himself up entirely (apart from the business of his own 
salvation) to a project he had formed of controverting 
the atheists. 

That is the gist of a declaration which on 7 January, 
1665, Beurrier signed before the Archbishop, who 
promised to keep it to himself (and the nuns of Port 
Royal who would be interested to know it) and forth- 
with passed it on to Pére Annat, the leading Jesuit. He, 
we may be sure, lost no time in blazing it abroad. 

The Jansenists were aghast. It was a delicate moment 
for them. They were under full blast of persecution. 
The nuns were as closely confined as if they had been 
in the Bastille; the “directors” were in flight or in 
hiding ; even the “pierre tombale” of their great patron, 
Saint Cyran, was removed. They were all suspect ; and 
to have this evidence put in against them from the lips 
of their friend and champion was the last straw. They 
made desperate efforts to deprive it of its force. Pascal 
could not, must not, did not turn against them. They 
fell upon M. Beurrier tooth and nail. 
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Mme. Perier, in a letter which for “good feminine” 
reasoning is unsurpassed, allows that her brother used 
the words attributed to him but suggests that he meant 
precisely the opposite. Nicole (in the Lettre dun 
Théologien, in which par parenthése he accuses Pascal of 
carelessness in his Grand Ecrit), and Saint Marthe ina 
pamphlet, while admitting Beurrier’s good faith, take 
leave and question his intellectuals and capacity for 
understanding the situation. 


Ayant oui dire 4 M. Pascal qu’il avait eu depuis deux ans 
quelque contestation avec ces messieurs sur les matiéres de la 
Grace et sur le respect qui était di au Pape, comme le commun 
du monde les accuse, plitot de manquer de soumission que d’en 
avoir trop, il a pu croire aisement que c’était ce que M. Pascal 
reprenait en eux.* (Lettre d’un Théologien). 


Beurrier, a man of peace, not at all anxious to breed 
a Jansenist quarrel in his parish, was content, in the 
Scotch phrase, to “jowk and let the jaw go by”. He said 
nothing, apparently, for six years. Then in 1671 he 
wrote a polite note to Mme. Perier withdrawing or 
modifying his declaration. No doubt she was right; 
his memory or his intelligence must have betrayed him ; 
and so on. But to his private diary he confides a con- 
firmation of what he had signed before the Archbishop, 
merely correcting it in one or two details, e.g. for the 
statement that Pascal had said he left ‘‘ces messieurs’’, 
he substitutes the words “‘leurs disputations’, and that 
not because they went too far but because he was himself 
afraid of saying too much or too little. 

It was this extremely important document that M. 
Jovy discovered, and he rendered a signal service to 
science by bringing it to light. Could he have done 
otherwise ? But he drew a hornets’ nest about his ears, 
The modern fansenists, or in Lincoln’s phrase the 
“unconditional” Port Royal men, treated him to the 
same kind of epithets as their forerunners had lavished 
on poor Beurrier. M. Jovy stood firm, answered with 
some sharpness (4 cété de Pascal Inédit, 1911) and then 


* This is a plausible explanation 
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went on quietly with his investigations. ‘The volume 
which raised all this dust was Pascal Inédit, tome ii. 
The author had already made good his claim to be 
considered an authority on the subject of Pascal by the 
publication of essays on Pascal et Montalte, Quelques 
notes sur Pascal, a note on the Réflexions sur la vérité de 
la religion chrétienne, and especially by tome i of Pascal 
Inédit (1908) which contained among other things several 
of the Ecrits sur la Grace, never before printed and of 
the highest value as testimony to Pascal’s attempt to 
become a theologian. After tome ii three more volumes 
followed: tome iii (1910) with a full-length portrait 
of Beurrier drawn from his Memoirs, which brings us 
into touch with a crowd of important people and throws 
a lurid light on the kind of material with which a parish 
priest in the seventeenth century had todeal—“‘libertins”’, 
satanists, pimps, and murderers. ‘Tome iv (1910) gives 
an exhaustive account of Saint-Sulpice, the anti- 
Jansenist citadel, on the threshold of which Pascal found 
his “‘pauvresse”’ as he came from Mass there (in itself a 
sign that he was not so good a Jansenist as he had been). 
Tome v (1912) is Notes pathologiques sur Pascal, which 
illustrate and justify Moliére’s satire on the Faculty of 
Medicine, and present us with living models of MM. 
Diafoirus and Purgon. 

Then between 1912 and 1930 came a stream of 
brochures of varying length and value, many of which 
were gathered together in eight handy volumes and 
published by Vrin from 1927 to 1932 under the title 
Etudes pascaltennes. ‘These illuminate sundry dark 
places in Pascal’s life and writings. Does Jacques Forton, 
the Capuchin, upon whom Pascal fleshed his sword, 
deserve the disgrace heaped upon him? M. Jovy shows 
cause to doubt it. Was Pascal acquainted with Jean de 
Silhon, and did he practise St. Ignatius de Loyola ? 
M. Jovy thinks it likely and supplies evidence. Do we 
want to know the genealogy of Pascal’s “‘sphére infinie”’ ? 
M. Jovy gives it in full. Or the source of the famous 
cry “Ad tuum, Jesu, tribunal appello” ? M. Jovy tells 
us. It is St. Bernard. Would we follow Pascal in 
his pilgrimage round Paris churches, armed with an 
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“Almanach spirituel” ? M. Jovy presents a descrip- 
tion of the book and a facsimile of a copy. 

Descending to matters of merely antiquarian interest, 
did Pascal invent the “haquet’”’ or brewer’s dray? M. 
Jovy knocks the bottom out of that fable. Is there 
reason to doubt Pascal’s statement that the scene of his 
great experiment was the tower of Saint-Jacques de la 
Boucherie where his statue stands? M. Jovy says, 
““None’’, and he proves it. 

All this (and the list might be extended) gives a right 
to the respect of scholars, and a niche in the temple. 
In the heart of his friends M. Jovy has an assured place, 
for he was the most loyal, modest, and generous of men. 
An insatiable worker. ‘Taking leave, he would say, 
“‘Bonne santé, M. Stewart, et beaucoup de travail !”’ 

A violent anti-Jansenist, no doubt. He made no 
concealment of that. Sometimes I think his zeal out- 
stripped his discretion and led him to attribute motives 
and misconstrue actions. But he was an untiring 
seeker after facts, great and small, and as eager for what 
he believed to be the truth as the man whose figure he 
tried throughout his life to deliver from false accretions 
and from the hands of those who claimed a monopoly 
in him. 

What is the picture which, M. Jovy’s discoveries 
aiding, we carry away of Pascal during his last nine 
months of life ? 

It is of a mind and temper which had the flash, the 
swiftness, the consuming force of lightning; of a man 
whose very aspect was terrifying* and whose words still 
burn like fire, brought by suffering and love of the Lord 
Jesus to the simplicity of a little child. 

Weary of controversy, which had been his breath of 
life, his duty and his joy since youth ; knowing that he 
must die and that soon (“‘le vent de |’éternité le frappe 
au visage”, as M. Mauriac excellently says), preparing 
feverishly for his departure, <pav rév drofaveiv; his 
heart going out to Christ’s poor (he begs to share his 


* A gardener at Port Royal remarked to Arnauld: ‘‘M. Pascal always 
looks as if he was just going to swear.’’ Nicole speaks of his loud voice, 
to which M. Singlin always gave way. 
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home with such a one, or, failing that, a bed in the 
common hospital) and to Christ’s lost sheep whom he 
ceaselessly seeks to shepherd into the faith through 
charity and common sense. But as for the deeper 
problems with which he had been drawn or driven 
to deal—he is awestruck by their vastness and can but 
cry “O altitudo” ; he has done with the insoluble ques- 
tion of Grace and Free Will, and only opens his arms to 
his Liberator. 

A heretic? God forbid! I am indeed amazed that 
so skilled a theologian as Dr. Abercrombie in his most 
interesting article which I have been privileged to see, 
should lightly lay so grave a charge, and that he should 
do so without carefully distinguishing between formal 
and material heresy. Concerning the first, a really 
serious, perhaps the most serious, accusation that can be 
made against a Christian: I would begin by asking 
Dr. Abercrombie a few questions. “Did Pascal ever 
make a statement formally contradictory to an article 
of faith? Did he ever make a statement which implies 
or infers that he was maintaining a heresy? Did he 
ever, in any statement which allows of heretical inter- 
pretation, shew that he favours such interpretation ? 
Did he ever hold a position in which it may be shown 
that heresy is implicit? Did he ever make a statement 
unaware that heresy was involved in it? Because 
until all these questions receive an affirmative answer, 
supported by chapter and verse, it is not right to breathe 
the word ‘“‘formal heresy”. From that in any case 
Pascal is saved by his dying declarations to his con- 
fessor: ‘Oui, Monsieur, je crois tout cela et de tout 
mon coeur.” 

As regards material heresy—well, is any layman clear 
of that at all times? But to come to the examples of 
possible unorthodoxy adduced by Dr. Abercrombie, in 
the first (the “‘Pari’”’), he seems to me to have missed the 
point, and in the second (“Misére et Grandeur de 
Homme”) to have forgotten the context and omitted 
corrective passages. 

Let me explain. The “Pari” is not a defence of 
Christianity of general application, but an argumentum 
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ad hominem addressed to an individual (and through him 
to his fellows) in a particular frame of mind. Pascal is 
de ling with a worldling, utterly indifferent to religion, 
an “esprit positif’”? who admits only proofs that are 
demonstrable, whom he seeks to arouse, reaching his 
reason through his heart. And when he says, ‘‘Nous 
sommes donc incapables de connaitre ni ce qu’Il est 
ni s’Il est,” he is in his own words “parlant selon 
les lumiéres naturelles”, taking the man at his word, 
accepting his position for a moment in order to drive 
him from it. Pierre Bayle saw this with his wonted 
perspicacity, and his explanation seems, to me at least, 
decisive and deserving of quotation : 


Je me contente d’une observation qui fera juger que l’ami du 
Pére Bouhours manquait ou de justesse ou d’équité, Il] regarde 
comme une avance scandaleuse, contraire a la sagesse et digne 
des foudres d’un bon directeur, ces paroles de Pascal, “‘Par raison 
vous ne pouvez dire que Dieu est.” L’explication est trés fausse. 
Monsieur Pascal ne lui avoue point une telle proposition; i 
veut seulement ne la point combattre et s’en prévaloir pour 
engager les athées a sortir de leur état. Il est clair comme le 
jour que les paroles de Monsieur Pascal adressées au libertin sont 
équivalentes a celles-ci: ‘‘Vous soutenez que par raison vous ne 
pouvez dire que Dieu est.” (Dictionnaire, s.v. “Pascal’’.) 


For the dangerous Baianism which Dr. Abercrombie, 
who is exceptionally well informed about that heresy, 
scents in such a passage as this, “Sans ces divines con- 
Naissances, qu’ont pu faire les hommes, ou s’élever dans 
le sentiment intérieur qui leur reste de leur grandeur 
passée, ou s’abattre dans la vue de leur faiblesse présente”’, 
it is enough to say that the fragment in question upon 
which he founds a main contention is evidently a note 
for the Entretien avec M. de Sact, where he contrasts 
the “superbe” of Epictetus with the “‘lacheté” of 
Montaigne, both of which would have been cured 
by a proper view of the truth. And, further, that 
Pascal, on mature reflection, was very far from holding 
the Baian heresy of a denial of supernatural gifts, and the 
“naturalist” theory of the state of innocence, appears 
from his Ecrits sur la Grace, where he deliberately rejects 
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the Calvinist doctrine wherein the ‘“‘dons surnaturels”’ 
form an integral part of human nature. 

The volume of the Pensées contains no doubt many 
expressions of undiluted Jansenism, but also many which 
are patient of a different interpretation and which sweep 
the writer out of the narrow channel of the sect into the 
broad waters of the Universal Church. I could present 
them en temps utile. But that is not to-day. 


H. F. Stewart, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 











Art. 6.—THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN NAZI 
GERMANY (III) 


WHEN a representative body of German Catholic 
Youth organizations, consisting of 200 members 
of “‘Neudeutschland” and too of the “Sturmscharen’’, 
paid a visit to Rome at Easter, Pope Pius addressed the 
young people on April 3 in a speech in which he dealt 
with the difficulties of the Church in Germany. The 
text of his address has been withheld from the general 
public in Germany, and a Catholic weekly in which, as 
far as can be ascertained, the full text of the address was 
printed, has been confiscated. 


The present time is hard and painful for all Germany [said the 
Holy Father]. We know, as few men can know, how painful this 
hour is for you, beloved sons, for all Germany, and especially for 
young Catholics. We receive daily reports from Germany, and 
unhappily these contain in most cases no good news.... We 
have seen with our own eyes that every one of you is not only 
courageous but also cheerful, and follows these banners in this 
spirit. We know that many have already suffered for these banners. 
We know that many members of your organizations have shown 
the spirit of heroism and a truly martyr-like faith which is charac- 
teristic of the Catholic youth. . . . We know that you defend, 
love, and worship the holy Catholic faith and win respect for it in 
Germany... . 


This address, which made a profound impression on 
the German deputation, an impression which was con- 
veyed to their home organizations by word of mouth 
(the mode in which so much that matters seems to be 
conveyed in the Third Reich), touched on the vital 
point in the conflict which has steadily been gathering 
head since the middle of last summer. The totalitarian 
State finds itself confronted with an international 
totalitarian Church, and the secular power is seeking a 
trial of strength. It must not be forgotten that the 
present German régime is in many spheres—as it were— 
in a complete vacuum without articulate criticism or 
opposition. As Oswald Spengler, the philosophic his- 
torian, put it, the Nazi victory was no victory, because 
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there were no enemies, and this has led the rulers of the 
new State to mistake the mobilization of forces for the 
winning of the war. Herr Baldur von Schirach, the 
national leader of the Hitler Youth, made no secret of 
the opinion held in official quarters that religious youth 
organizations are undesirable, and that all activities 
outside church-doors are to be determined in their 
nature and organized by the Hitler Youth, the militaristic 
character of which is becoming more definite as the 
organization accumulates funds and influence. Herr 
von Schirach’s claim met with no resistance deserving 
the name on the part of the Protestant youth organiza- 
tions. Against the will of their leaders, who were over- 
ruled by the Protestant Reich Bishop, the 700,000 
members of these organizations were absorbed in the 
Hitler Youth, and this cheap success has made the Hitler 
Youth leader and the Nazi authorities in general extreme- 
ly, and perhaps unduly, optimistic with regard to the 
absorption of the 1,100,000 members of the Catholic 
Youth associations. ‘The protection these organizations 
enjoy under the Concordat is of an indefinite character, 
since the relevant article merely supplies a kind of frame- 
work which still remains to be filled with details arrived 
at by mutual agreement of the High contracting Parties. 
Negotiations have been going on in Rome with apparently 
little result, the problems involved being extremely 
dificult to solve ; moreover, it would appear that the 
Nazis are playing for time in the hope of undermining 
the undesirable societies by piecemeal measures before 
negotiations with the Vatican have reached a definite 
result, which would thus be rendered purposeless. 
The method of making local and partial attacks is a 
well-known policy of the Nazi movement ; it was success- 
fully applied to force the dissolution of the Centre Party 
and the Catholic Bavarian People’s Party, and also that 
of the Evangelic youth organizations. The Nazis try to 
discourage their opponents by suggesting that they are 
fighting a losing battle; thus reports were published 
recently that the total membership of the Catholic 
Youth associations had gone down from two to three 
millions to 400,000, whereas the national headquarters 
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of the Catholic Young Men’s associations state officially 
that the maximum figure ever reached was 1,480,000, 
less than 300,000 of which are lost. Attempts to reach a 
modus vivendi and to show their good will have been 
made by the Archbishop of Cologne, Cardinal Schulte, 
in an interview with Herr Hitler on February 8, and 
by Cardinal Faulhaber, the Archbishop of Munich, who 
in a discussion of the situation with Herr Adolf Wagner, 
the Bavarian Minister of the Interior, on February 28, 
made a number of concessions. The difficulties of the 
Church on the one hand and of the tortuous methods 
even of responsible Nazi statesmen are shown in the 
sequel to this interview. On March 25 Herr Wagner 
gave a grossly distorted account of the concessions made 
by the Cardinal, stating that the latter was no longer 
claiming the right for the Catholic Youths to wear 
uniforms or cultivate popular sports. ‘The following 
day the Archbishop wrote a letter pointing out the 
mistakes and asking for a correction, repeating the 
points made by him during the conversation in question. 


(1) In our discussion on February 28, on the Catholic Youth 
associations, I left military sports (the term “popular” sports I 
never used) to the State, but declared in the same breath that we 
cannot do without “educational” sports, i.e. amateur theatricals, 
gymnastics, walking and ski-ing tours for our associations, because 
an exclusively religious training within the Church would be 
incomplete. The phrase, “To-day the claim for Catholic Youth 
associations to go in for popular sports is no longer maintained in 
responsible ecclesiastical quarters”, is, to say the least, open to 
misinterpretation. (2) The same applies to the following sen- 
tence, that I have “recognized the claims of the Hitler Youth to 
the sole right to wear uniforms”. I have renounced the wearing 
of shoulder-straps and knives, but not of uniform clothes for the 
Catholic associations. When you, Herr Minister, called the shirt 
of uniform cut and colour a uniform, an interpretation which 
also finds expression in the prohibition by the political police of 
September 1933, I replied with the words, which you will no 
doubt remember: Uniform clothing is cheaper and more valuable 
from the educational point of view because it does not show the 
social difference between the rich and poor young men. (3) On 
the same occasion you announced publicly for the first time that 
“at least one whole day in the week would be kept clear for the 
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Youth movement”. Much as I welcome this prospect, I very 
much regret that you did not adopt my amendment, that the 
Sunday mornings should be kept free from compulsory exercises. 
The model of the Opera Balilla should be imitated in all respects. 
he complaints about the “youth-days” without divine service 
will not be silenced, and the burden on the Catholic conscience 
will not cease, till the Sunday morning is kept free for divine 
service and the family, and compulsory training and exercises are 
carried out on weekdays. (4) In last Sunday’s address you, 
Herr Minister, threatened the complete dissolution of the Catholic 
Youth associations, which were put on the same level as the 
“Marxist” youth associations. Also in our conversation on 
February 28 you declared: “If it was not for the Concordat I 
should have smashed up the Catholic associations long ago. Our 
Reich Government has made an agreement with the Vatican 
with regard to this question and likewise guaranteed its pro- 
tection (Art 31) to those non-political associations which might 
be incorporated in State organizations. It is not to be understood 
how in a Reich under an authoritarian leadership a discussion of 
the suppression of the Catholic Youth associations can be going 
on all the time, while the two High contracting Parties to the 
Reich Concordat are still negotiating. (5) Whereas previously 
the violent occupations of club-houses were described as inde- 
pendent actions of subordinate officials, your speech on Sunday 
contained the sentence: “The day will come when all Youth 
hostels will be occupied.” We sincerely hope that the will of 
the Leader who has promised the German people protection of 
private property will be regarded in this respect also as the 
supreme law. On 16 August, 1933, the political police in Munich 
issued orders to all the chiefs of the police, district authorities, 
and special commissioners that “the occupation of Catholic 
club-houses by various local authorities had to be rescinded, 
as it was in contradiction to the conditions of the Concordat.” 
(6) As your declarations, Herr Minister, were made to the general 
public with a mention of my name, I request you with the frank- 
ness which we as German men have promised one another to 
publish my additional declarations—at all events those affecting 
the first two or three points and the final paragraph—to your 
hearers and readers. It is not my intention to continue in 
public a conversation which in my opinion began confidentially. 
But I could not remain silent when the impression was created 
in the public mind that in our discussion on February 28 mention 
was made only of the concessions of the Church to the State, 
but none of a correspondent advance on the part of the State or 
of justice and freedom for the Catholic associations. 
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Although this letter of the Cardinal’s soon appeared 


in the foreign Press—including Swiss papers printed in 
German—none of the Catholic dailies dared to print it, 
and when it appeared a month later in a Catholic weekly, 
all available copies were promptly confiscated. It would 
be difficult to find a more characteristic example of the 
working of the Nazi régime, of the way it silences all 
protest, and the tortuous, not to say dishonourable, 
manner in which Nazi Ministers distort cziticism and 
requests made to them in private conversations. This 
Nazi method of misquoting to their opponents the 
utterances of their own leaders, combined with the 
deliberate causing of a sense of nervousness and in- 
security by local disturbances and arbitrary measures, 
has given the German Catholics a feeling that they are 
driven into a corner, which results in the loss of a certain 
number of doubtful adherents and a great strengthening 
of the fighting spirit of the better type. As all opposition 
in Nazi Germany is completely voiceless, it is hard to 
gauge the strength of any kind of criticism of the régime, 
but there are a number of indications which are extremely 
symptomatic. For example, since it has been decreed 
that every German periodical must print its average 
monthly circulation on each issue, the sale of those small 
Catholic weeklies which as a rule are sold by young 
people at church doors—usually in fierce competition with 
Hitler Youths pressing their own papers on the public 
—has gone up steadily by several thousands each month. 

The sense of insecurity among the members of Catholic 
organizations is intensified through the consistent Nazi 
policy of not letting the right hand know what the left 
hand does. Minor party functionaries are in the habit 
of issuing local bans and prohibitions with or without 
the special instruction of headquarters, so that in no 
case can the victims to these orders tell whether they are 
faced with an act of intimidation on the part of a high- 
handed local leader or a legitimate decree of the State 
authorities. Only recently an instance of this nature 
occurred in Franconia, one of the predominantly Catholic 
districts in Northern Bavaria. The local Press published 
an announcement that Art. 31 of the Concordat was 
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suspended by an order from the regional Nazi leader, 
and elaborate instructions were given to the local 
author ties and party functionaries for the dissolution of 
all Catholic Youth and Young Men’s Associations 
(even those whose activities were of a purely religious 
nature), and the confiscation of their property was 
arranged, including that of houses and land registered 
before a magistrate. ‘The order decreed the complete 
wiping out of the Catholic societies, and even forestalled 
the possibility of a survival in the shape of informal 
social meetings in private houses. After ten days, when 
the order had been reported in the foreign Press, a denial 
was given out by the Nazi regional leader, stating that 
no suspension of Art. 31 of the Concordat had been 
issued, that the Catholic societies had not been dissolved, 
but only forbidden to wear uniforms or to appear in 
public, and that the detailed instructions sent out were 
due to a “misunderstanding”’. 

The Catholic Church in Germany has been forced 
into the position of being the only organized opposition 
force surviving’ in Germany, a position which is anoma- 
lous because, ostensibly at least, the Hitler régime 
opposed many things which the Church has combated 
for centuries, such as the undermining of family life, 
and the application of rationalistic methods outside their 
proper sphere. But here a curious characteristic of 
German Fascism must be taken into account, namely 
the complete revaluation, or better, perhaps, devaluation, 
of ideas. They proclaim the family to be the basis of 
society, but take such liberties with the time of every 
man, woman and child that the home is becoming little 
more than a place where the members of the family 
sleep and have their meals, each at a different time. 
What may be called Nazi philosophy has certainly been 
a reaction to rationalism, but it involves the intro- 
duction of bias and intolerance in the sphere of exact 
science, whereas rationalistic methods are applied to the 
transcendental elements of Christianity. Further, the 
queerest combinations of pseudo-history and mysticism 
characterize the “German Faith Movement” (Deutsche 
Glaubensbewegung) and similar new-fangled substitutes 
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for recognized religion, There is a great deal of opposition 
in various quarters to this aspect of Nazi ideology, but 
the Catholic Church is felt to be the main dam against 
the rising flood of grotesque heresies. An interesting 
phenomenon which already began to show itself in the 
early stages of the régime is becoming more apparent 
as the issues grow more distinct, namely the rapproche- 
ment between the two Christian Churches in Germany, 
Cardinal Faulhaber through his Advent sermons, and 
the Bishop of Berlin through a very outspoken sermon 
on Good Friday last, have become national heroes 
irrespective of confessional allegiance. Moreover, it is 
significant that the stronghold of the Protestant op- 
position to the extravagances of the Evangelical Reich 
Bishop and his more reckless followers is to be found 
among the Protestant minorities in Westphalia and the 
Rhineland, where the general atmosphere is largely 
determined by the Catholic Church. In Catholic Bavaria, 
also, a leading Protestant, Baron Pechmann, recently 
took the sensational step of severing his connexion with 
the official Protestant Church (now under Nazi leader- 
ship). His letter to the Evangelical Primate explaining 
his reasons expressed the Catholic objections to the 

“co-ordination” of Church and State so plainly that it 
immediately gave rise to the rumour that Baron Pechmann 
was intending to enter the Catholic Church. He pointed 
out that the attempted unification of the religious life 
of the nation would by no means realize the desired 
effect, that the “leadership principle”, which might 
have its advantages in the sphere of politics, would in- 
volve the suppression of religious life; and, above all, 
he declared he could not reconcile it with his conscience 
any longer to support a Church which kept silent when 
so much cruelty and injustice was going on with the 
knowledge of the State authorities. 

It is, perhaps, the first time since the Reformation 
that the principles of practical Christianity have taken 
precedence over questions of dogma in the mutual 
relations of the two Churches, and that a large united 
front has been formed by German Catholics and Pro- 
testants, a development which found expression in Car- 
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dinal Faulhaber’s reference to “our brethren in the 
Evangelical Church” in a Catholic cathedral.  Far- 
sighted Catholics realize that the coercion of the Pro- 
testant Church is only another example of the piece- 
meal offensive of the State authorities, who after having 
broken down the weaker Protestant Church and reduced 
it to a department of Dr. Goebbel’s Ministry of Pro- 

aganda, will wage a new and infinitely more unscrupu- 
lous “Kulturkampf” against Catholicism; whilst the 
Protestants feel that in their helplessness as a State Church 
they have no other hope than that of benefiting in- 
directly from the more powerful position of the inter- 
national Catholic Church. 

If the menace of a “Kulturkampf” (indications of 
which are plain enough in the numerous instances in 
which the State, or more often its convenient advance- 
guard, the National Socialist Party, have virtually 
dictated to the Bishops with regard to the appointment 
or transfer of individual priests) is, in spite of everything, 
not yet believed to be acute, this is almost entirely 
due to the intense campaign which the Nazis are con- 
ducting in the Saar district in order to secure an over- 
whelming majority for return to Germany in the coming 
plebiscite. ‘The Saar question is the one consideration 
which is restraining the extreme elements in the Brown 
House, for it is realized that the treatment of the Church 
in Germany will have a decisive influence on the over- 
whelming Catholic population of the Saar, who, though 
German in speech and tradition, and ready on patriotic 
grounds to become a part even of a Nazified Fatherland, 
would nevertheless recoil from a Bismarckian, anti- 
Church campaign carried out with Nazi unscrupulous- 
ness and obstinacy. 

Since the beginning of this year Catholic Germany 
has realized the necessity of preparing for a trial of 
strength with the Nazi régime. ‘The Catholic Action, 
which during the first twelve months of Hitler rule was 
only loosely organized, is now rallying and consolidating 
its forces, Emphasis was recently laid on the following 
public statement made some years ago by the former 


Papal Nuncio in Berlin, Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli ; 
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The difficulties and tasks of the Church are now so great and 
so comprehensive that the clergy cannot dowithout the apostolate 
of the laity. The Catholic Action aims at incorporating the 
apostolic activities of the laity in those of the clergy and making 
thereof a powerful phalanx, an acies bene ordinate in the hands 
of the Bishops and of Christ’s Vicegerent on Earth. ‘Therefore 
the Holy Father appeals to you to join the Catholic Action. .. . 
What the Catholic Action is to instil into the whole structure of 
Catholic life is the soul, Catholic confidence, Catholic loyalty to 
principles, uniform Catholic thinking, volition, and action. ... 
Its object is to give to the Catholic people leaders who, where- 
ever culture, economic life and politics verge on the domain of 
religion and ethics, are firmly rooted in the soil of the Catholic 
Philosophy of Life. 


Needless to say, the Catholic Action in Germany has 
encountered both open and tacit disapproval from the 
secular authorities and from the German Vice-Chancellor, 
Herr von Papen’s ‘“‘Co-operative Union [“‘Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft”| of Catholic Germans”, which is to all 
intents and purposes an organization designed to make 
Catholic influence subservient to the Nazi State. Never- 
theless, the Catholic Action has been steadily gaining 
ground, and there is no doubt that it will greatly 
strengthen the position of the Church in the coming 
struggle. 

Lee J. STANLEY. 
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Art. 7—THE AFTERMATH OF PEACE AND WAR 


1. Mémoires du Chancelier Prince de Biilow. Quatre volumes. 
1849-1919. Traduction de Henri Bloch. Librairie Plon, 
Paris, 1930-1931. 

2. Prince von Billow’s Memoirs. Four volumes. Translated from 
the German by Geoffrey Dunlop. Putnams, London, 1931-1932. 

3. Front wider Biilow. Herausgegeben von Dr. Friedrich 
Thimme. Verlag Fr. Bruckmann. Miinchen, 1932. 


A PHALANX of armed men has sprung from the 
stones sown with a carefree hand throughout the 
Bilow memoirs. ‘The four volumes have been issued in 
chronological sequence planned with an eye to self- 
acquittal by the narrator; the first opening with his 
appointment to the Secretariat for Foreign Affairs in 
1897, the second reaching the zenith, and the third, 
1909-1919, touching the nadir of the statesman, indeed 
the gentleman’s repute. The fourth volume describes 
childhood and youthful scenes, green salad days where the 
boy is seen father of the man ; this vista left to the last is 
strewn with the withered leaves of vanity. The German 
text, the unabridged first and the revised and edited 
later French and Italian issues, have been followed in 
English dress by publishers’ addenda, to traverse state- 
ments concerning the name and opinions of persons 
deceased, involving the survivors and other reputations. 
Resentment has grown as other witnesses step by them- 
selves or through their biographers into the box. Herr 
von Holstein turned misanthrope and, plotting against 
all his masters in the Foreign Office, turns king’s evidence, 
the Emperor offers his own side of the shield to view; 
whilst Dr. Thimme in Front wider Balow musters a for- 
midable array of critics. Former colleagues and depart- 
mental subordinates, captains of industry and politicians, 
relatives of former friends with whom the laws of friend- 
ship have been broken, tell the same story of “the 
intriguing diplomat” who supplants Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein at the Foreign Office, and Prince Hohelohe 
in the Chancellor’s chair. One and all Dr. Thimme’s 
collaborators endorse Count Sforza’s blunt opinion : 
“Bulow has dug the Empire’s grave.” 
Vol. 195 97 G 
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Prince Biilow’s disclaimer of responsibility for failures 
during his Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs, 1897-1900, 
and his Chancellor’s term of nine years thereafter, his 
burdening the Emperor and subordinates debarred by 
official rule from self-defence with his own errors, define 
the man for whom the fair weather atmosphere was the 
breath of life. Play to the gallery and for his own hand 
breeds mistrust in others, colouring outside opinion 
throughout those years more than the Emperor’s verbal 
flights of fancy. Count Piickler, Sir Cecil Spring Rice’s 
German colleague in 1908 at Stockholm, records a remark 
sufficient to account for all Prince Biilow’s failures. 
Discussing the prospects of an understanding with England 
which Count Piickler, although no Anglophile, had sought 
to promote during his term at the London Embassy, Sir 
Cecil retorted, “‘If you want to know it, the feeling among 
influential people in London is this more or less: an under- 
standing might well be reached with the Emperor, but 
with Biilow it is out of the question, we do not trust 
him.” Failure to inspire trust goes hand in hand with 
belief in the virtue of diplomatic insincerity, an article 
of faith with the Bismarckian school which clings to 
Prince Bilow to the end. We find him indeed telling 
Herr von Flotow, German Ambassador in Rome, when 
the genuineness of the Austrian offer of territory in 
exchange for neutrality in 1915 is justly doubted: “You 
are wrong, my friend, a great deal can be got by untruths.” 
Prince Bilow’s failure to inspire confidence at later 
junctures can be traced back to an episode of moment, 
viewed by later events, though overlooked at the time, 
among the remote causes of the Belgian tragedy. Writing 
to the Emperor in July 1905, instead of stressing the bind- 
ing force of treaties Prince Biilow loosens it through his 
approval of the scheme of Belgian invasion. ‘Your Maj- 
esty,” he tells the Emperor, “‘hits the nail on the head, it 
all hinges upon the Belgians getting no inkling of our pur- 
pose. Aut... aut...: either they allow the passage of 
troops through their country or we invade them.” Fond as 
they both are of capping historic precedent and literary 
quotation to support their arguments, both upon that occa- 
sion forgot England, Yet Bismarck had seen how the 
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disclosure of the French confidential suggestions, to offset 
the Napoleonic recognition of the North German Con- 
federation to the detriment of Austria by the conquest 
of Belgium in spite of the tripartite neutrality guarantee 
to which both Prussia and France were parties with 
England, would alienate British sympathies in 1870. 
And in after years Bethmann Hollweg, Bismarck’s suc- 
cessor in the Chancellorship, also forgot England’s faith 
in the plighted word. 

Flattery will be raised to a fine art in Prince Biilow’s 
hands. The method is picturesquely explained by 
Prince Philippe Eulenburg. “‘Don’t forget the sugar,” he 
tells his friend ; ‘‘you won’t get that horse over any fence— 
need I instruct the hussar in you ?—or prevent his bolting, 
or you indeed keep in the saddle at all, without the lump 
of sugar.” Biilow in reply goes one better—he knows the 
letter will be shown: “‘I cling to him daily more and more ; 
with all my heart and soul set upon his greatness, his 
genius inborn combines in a degree to my mind un- 
precedented with the soundest sense, with vision that 
bears us upon eagle’s wings aloft, high over all petty 
things, indeed with the clearest sense of potential and 
practical realism.”” ‘he Emperor on his side will not 
be outdone. ‘‘Bernhard is a capital fellow ; he has come 
on first rate; I love him. . . .” And so the correspon- 
dence and conversations flow through the years until 
praise which cannot be his is withheld. Bilow, turning 
schoolmaster, justifies himself at his sovereign’s cost, and 
the curtain rings down on the Emperor’s “‘Kick the toad 
from my sight.” Scorn will not be wanting from the 
dismissed servant; gestures termed divine are the com- 
edian’s pranks ; “the intuitive sense the privilege of kings” 
becomes the megalomaniac’s delusion. Dead Sea fruit of 
flattery turns to ashes. The mass of criticism of Prince 
Biilow’s statesmanship has left no political facet of his 
character in the shade. Greater interest attaches there- 
fore rather to the narrative of home, school, college and 
soldiering days, of which the formative, and perhaps un- 
avoidably deforming atmosphere for true nobility of 
character, is illustrated step by step in his appreciations 
and opinions. Bernhard, the elder of five children, 
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was born in 1849 at Klein Flottbek, his maternal grand- 
mother’s home, near Hamburg. Twelve years of child- 
hood were spent at Frankfort, where his father, Freiherr 
Bernhard-Ernst von Biilow, represented Denmark at the 
Diet. The lad sat at a stately figure the Prussian 
Envoy’s feet, a hero worshipper. The Bismarck and Bilow 
families are intimates; the children, Herbert Bismarck 
and Bernhard Biilow, are playfellows to-day, colleagues 
in the Imperial service to-morrow. Nurtured in the 
devious ways of ancien régime diplomacy, Bilow 
recalls with gusto Bismarck and his father’s discussions, 
the latter urging the German princes’ claims to territorial 
integrity threatened by the purpose to bridge the gap 
between Prussia and her Rhineland provinces. The 
retort pointed with a shrug of the mighty shoulder: 
“Frederick the Great who filched Silesia is for all that one 
of the greatest of men in all history,” commands un- 
conditional approval. Bernhard is his father’s companion 
in walks along the tree-lined Mainzer Strasse to the 
Palace of the Diet where the R6mersaal creates the frame- 
work for mind-pictures, from the Saga of Germanic 
romance to Imperial legend. ‘Training is early and 
intensive, if we are to believe that at ten years of age the 
Iliad and Odyssey have given the reader “an homeric 
soul” ; and the Bible has been read ail through, “‘besides 
getting some fifty splendid hymns of our Church by rote”’. 
Neither are emotions neglected as a guide to knowledge, 
for when kept in bed one day with a cold the child is 
given Schiller’s Matd of Orleans for a bed-book, and when 
tears flow from—shall we breathe it—ennui, the father 
further improves the occasion with a Latin monition. 
The future Chancellor’s addiction to quotations, which 
perhaps more than his lectures got upon the Emperor’s 
nerves, is perhaps ancestral habit traceable in the 
sententious heavy reading quality of the Memoirs. 

If schoolroom atmosphere is strenuous, what else can 
be said of playtime including a course of training in 
courtiers’ ways at Rumpenheim where the Biilow children 
are asked to play with Landgrave William of Hesse’s 
grandchildren, the Princess Alexandra, in after years 
Queen of England, Princess Dagmar, Empress of Russia 
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with their brother George, King designate of Greece ; 
and Bernhard sees his father motioned to sit in the carriage 
beside Prince Christian, heir apparent to the Danish 
throne, honoured with the remark, “My son is a mere 
child, he can sit in front with your boy.” Education 
is approached from distinctive personal angles by “the 
pretty, rather coquettish little French nurse who adjures 
her charge to be good with one who loves him”, and by 
the tall, handsome English governess Miss P. who ““warns 
Master Bernhard that the way to her regard lies through 
the gentleman’s behaviour”. He is indeed quite the 
little gentleman who in his father’s absence offers an arm 
to his mother’s visitor, the widowed Queen of Denmark, 
with a bow at the carriage door which earns courtier’s 
praise : ““Well done, we shall soon see you, Great Chamber- 
lain at our Court.” But the gentleman’s regard for 
kingly adversity is absent when many years later Prince 
Bilow, cruising off the Danish coast with the Emperor 
and Empress, recalls this episode, adding with a smile and 
without thought for her Danish relatives’ treatment at 
Prussian hands: “I‘he dreams of youth seldom come true. 
I never became Danish Chamberlain; yet, taking things 
all together, in spite of anxiety sometimes occasioned by 
His Majesty, I had rather take my walk in Berlin Unter 
den Linden, than at Copenhagen on the Lange Linie. 
The system was certainly calculated to develop the 
prig in Bernhard Biilow, but the holidays at Flottbek 
release human boys to the joys of tree-climbing, bathing 
in the Elbe, Sunday donkey rides on the Altona sands, 
and drives in the “White Lady”, a coach horsed four in 
hand with a white team. Initiation into grown-up ways 
comes during the trial trip of a steamer on the Heligoland 
service, the too copious meal and too mixed drinks 
drawing parental fire and the observation that “Noah 
might well have pleaded his excitement after the cessa- 
tion of the Deluge, whilst his son’s condition offers no 
such excuse”. ‘The autumn of 1862 was to bring Frank- 
fort life to a close. King Frederick VII, a quaint per- 
sonage beloved by his Danish subjects but incalculable 
in his foreign relations, was the sport of rival Austro- 
Prussian fortunes in the Schleswig-Holstein Duchies. 
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The dilemma—absorption in a greater Denmark, or 
aggregation under the joint protectorate of the two 
great powers in the German confederation— held the crux 
of a dual allegiance for the nobility of German extraction 
who like the Biilows held positions in the Danish public 
service. The elder Biilow, drawn through year-long friend- 
ship with Bismarck to the idea of German unity under 
the Hohenzollern sceptre excluding Austria, determined 
to cast his family fortunes with the former. “You will 
know some day he tells his sons what this will signify for 
your future lives.”” Herr von Biilow’s acceptance of the 
Premiership of Mecklenburg-Strelitz offered him in 
1863 by the Grand-duke Frederick William (d. 1904) 
removed the family to Neu Strelitz, where Bernhard and 
his brother Adolf join the Gynmasium and excite their 
comrades’ wonder with tales of climbing in the Taunus 
hills—alpine feats for young plain dwellers—and travel in 
a real train from Frankfort to Hamburg, a voyage of 
discovery. 

Berlin, however, can be reached only by road from Neu 
Strelitz, a long day in the lumbering postchaise which 
sets father and son down in the Wilhelmstrasse palace 
where Bismarck resides, now Foreign Secretary to King 
William I. Bernhard Bilow and Herbert Bismarck are sent 
to play in the hall, while their fathers are discussing the 
shadows cast already by the morrow: in ten years’ time 
when Biilow sits in the Foreign Secretary’s chair with Bis- 
marck Imperial Chancellor for his chief, when thirty-four 
years on, young Bernhard serves in a like capacity under 
Prince Hohenlohe, and Herbert Bismarck in Ig00 acts 
Foreign Secretary to his friend Bernhard now Imperial 
Chancellor. The milestones follow. The Danish war, 
the Austrian defeat thereafter in Germany, where princes 
siding with her lose their crown and free cities like 
Frankfort their independent status, fill the elder Biilow’s 
mental background, against which the sons’ future stands 
forth upon “good Prussian lines”. Since those will be 
laid-there, he tells them, they may as well acquire their 
ways without delay. The brothers therefore duly 
proceed from the Neu Strelitz Gymnasium to the Halle 
High School. Prussianism certainly speaks with no 
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uncertain voice at the Padagogium. A quickly acquired 
manner stresses the outlook upon all apparently less 
favoured by the Prussian gift of grace, the privilege of 
birth and rank . . . wealth yet to come to the gentry. 
Contempt for failure, success being the test of college 
friendships is typically instanced in the case of a luckless 
comrade. The name Puppel, as Biilow recalls the episode, 
rings derisive. Both were sitting for the maturity exam- 
ination essential for matriculation at a University, or 
for appointment in the public service. Of poor parent- 
age, and having twice failed, Puppel, aware of his third and 
last chance, is taken red-handed with notes given him by 
Biilow Expulsion for one, and twenty-four hours’ cells 
with an endorsed diploma mark the difference between 
the culprits ; and all Bilow finds to say about his friend is, 
“Puppel was a poor creature—one of those people whom 
fortune always lets down. I was luckier, I remembered 
father’s counsel: Keep up your nerve.” Biilow certainly 
learned how to keep up his nerve, so long as fortune kept 
her smiles for her servant. 

The reminiscences of undergraduate life at Lausanne 
and Leipzig are banal, but few durable comradeships star 
these pages. Walking tours in Switzerland and Italy are 
strewn with “quotations’’, and the sight of Milan cathedral 
evokes a tribute to Germany’s genius throughout the 
ages in the person of Heinrich Adler, the architect 
draughtsman, as though in 1386 that artist had been Duke 
Galeazzo Visconti’s one master builder. [ll-health had 
interrupted regular college work, and 1869 found young 
Biilow at Oeynhausen in Westphalia under doctor’s care 
indeed, but breathing an atmosphere hectic through 
recent victory over Austria rising to war-fever heat against 
France. Bismarck, having outmanceuvred Napoleon III 
in the diplomatic field and read the signs aright of his 
military unpreparedness, had fanned the embers to a 
blaze with the Ems telegram. The warlike edition 
namely of King William’s friendly assurances to Count 
Benedetti, the French Ambassador, was to produce the 
desired effect, the French declaration of war. Bernhard, 
fired with the spirit of adventure—his younger brother 
already a subaltern of dragoons in the Guards Cavalry 
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division—has asked to volunteer; permission being 
reluctantly given to the elder son by parents in mourning 
for their only daughter. The journey to the regimental 
depét at Bonn is accomplished with a light heart un- 
ruffled by a fellow traveller, a former French officer’s, 
remarks, Count O., who takes upon himself to sympathize 
with “my poor young friend’s folly, for as we drubbed 
the Austrians at Magenta, we thrashed the Russians at 
the Alma, and had the English dared to join conclusions 
with us, we should have beat them also; the French army 
is invincible, and all the world knows it.”? Words which 
fail to impress Private Bilow on his way to the 7th or 
King’s Hussar regiment. Quarters at Bonn, barrack life, 
parade-ground and riding-school impressions, “my fur 
busby, blue and yellow braided tunic, and tasselled boots 
making me feel likea king”’, arerounded off with regimental 
orders in November to Metz to join the 8th Army Corps. 
Home letters now describe the march by Rheims and 
Compiégne towards Rouen, to complete the investment 
of Paris northwards. Reconnaissance work through the 
winter, actions at Halleu, Arras, St. Quentin and 
Bapaume are retold in vignettes of adventure to horse and 
man, with youthful unconcern for war’s grimmer aspects. 
Viewed by the light of 1914-18 on the French front, that 
selfsame battleground appears trodden by phantom 
armies so kindly has Time treated those earlier hurts. 
The 8th Army Corps is ordered home in May 1871, 
young Biilow meanwhile having won his subaltern’s 
commission for gallant conduct in the field, and leave 
spent this summer at Klein Flottbek raises the question 
of a military or civil career. 

Campaigning had developed no special taste for law 
study, the prerequisite for civil service preferred by the 
elder Biilow for his son, and Bernhard describes his reluct- 
ance together with a brother subaltern to doff his regi- 
mentals for the lawyer’s gown. Enrolled in the reserve 
of officers, Francois d’Arenberg and Bilow eventually 
obtained the barrister’s certificate, meeting once more on 
common ground at the Metz law-courts, where Biilow’s 
pleadings show both the fluency in speech and dexterity 
in argument which will stand the orator in good stead in 
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after years at the Reichstag debates. But more interest- 
ing days were at hand now that Count Bilow, who from 
1867 had represented both Mecklenburg Duchies at Berlin 
was invited by Bismarck to enter the German Imperial 
service as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and it 
happened that in the autumn of 1873, the Chancellor 
enquiring about the two Biilows he remembered, “our 
little boys at Frankfort”. On being told that the younger, 
Adolf, was a subaltern of dragoons in the Guards corps, 
and Bernhard the elder son a junior counsel at the Metz 
tribunal ; “Why not,” he asked, “rather make him a diplo- 
matist ?”? The father’s objections that three Bilows were 
already then in the Foreign Office and a fourth might 
appear too many, was overruled withthe remark, ““There 
cannot be too many of you here.” Bismarck’s offer of 
an opening in Berlin was accepted, and young Bernhard 
entered upon diplomatic life under stars of meteoric 
effulgence. 

Apprenticeship in the Foreign Office, social and court 
life, feature. the young clerk’s reminiscences pleasantly 
but without special interest to-day, when memories of 
Continental society underlie the disadvantage of juxta- 
position with a post-war world that knows not Joseph, 
indeed finds his shade even cumbering the earth. We 
may well regard the times, still out of focus, perhaps as the 
best excuse for the young man’s hasty judgments, and 
“speak not of them but.look and pass them by”. The 
Kulturkampf raging in Germany when Biilow joins his 
post as attaché, October 1874, at the Prussian Legation 
in Rome, has become a burning question. His chief, 
Baron Keudell, is desired to urge upon the Italian Govern- 
ment Prince Bismarck’s wish for official cognizance to be 
taken of the Encyclical Letter addressed by Pope Pius IX 
to the Episcopate. Baron Keudell is instructed to 
suggest reprisals for which mediaeval precedent exists. 
Aware of certain rebuff to such proposals, and that a 
witness like Biillow might, through his father at the 
Foreign Office, temper Bismarckian winds to the luck- 
less envoy, Keudell invites the attaché to attend his 
conversation with the Italian Foreign Minister, a time and 
place, the ball at the Palace, divesting the occasion of an 
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official character, the more to be deprecated that the 
conclusion was foregone. The picture is drawn with 
gusto. Keudell’s embarrassment verges upon the absurd, 
while Marquis Visconti Venosta, “the unerring states- 
man”’, invokes the Lawof Guarantees which safeguards the 
Holy Father’s person absolutely, capping it with the 
ironic proposal that to satisfy Prince Bismarck he could 
only suggest transferring the Government to Naples, and 
by leaving Rome to mark Italian dissociation from the 
Encyclical deemed contrary to German interest. 
Biilow’s sojourn in Rome is void of special interest 
to-day other than vignettes of social successes ; one episode 
however—the meeting with Countess Marie Doenhoff in 
attendance upon the Crown Princess of Prussia who 
accompanying the future Emperor Frederick initiates 
the series of German visits of fateful import—introduces 
the future Princess Biillow. They meet at Florence, 
where young Biilow had followed his chief, and while 
the personality of Donna Laura Minghetti’s daughter, 
then the wife of Count Doenhoff, German Minister to 
Saxony, doubtless left its mark, the seed was to mature 
only after some ten years. Sentimental episodes filling 
too many pages, with scant credit for the narrator’s sensi- 
bility, had been lived down, and forgotten also. For a 
chance meeting in later days with Princess Y. merely 
records the years that the locust has eaten, without 
regret. Return to Berlin in 1875 and conversations with 
his father prior to the final entrance examination for 
foreign service prime the youth with an official version 
of the position which will colour his views throughout. 
France is the villain of the piece, pining for a war of 
revenge. A Russian intrigue enables the Chancellor 
Prince Gortchakoff to pose as the “angel of peace” at the 
expense of Bismarck the injured innocent. His words, 
“T will pay him out for this some day’’, spoken to young 
Bilow during a ride at Varzin that summer is one of the 
straws that point the wind’s direction towards the slacken- 
ing of the family tie between St. Petersburg and Berlin. 
The development of the Eastern question at the Berlin 
Congress where Bismarck, Gortchakoff and Disraeli are 
brought in juxtaposition and contrast, the substitution 
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of the Three-Emperors Pact with the Austro-German, 
Italian alliance, countered by the Russo-French treaty 
presage all the storm clouds to break in time over the 
Balkan and Mediterranean cockpit of Europe. 

The attaché’s Petersburg year is peopled with pleasant 
faces, irony notwithstanding in the vignettes of all things 
Russian ; footnotes to history from the Emperor Alex- 
ander I] downward. Prince Gortchakoff comes off poorly, 
the report of the young man’s last audience, closing with 
the words, “You may tell Prince Bismarck that you have 
seen the caged lion”, evoking the father’s remark: “‘Well, 
that old coxcomb must be just as full of himself to-day as 
I knew him twenty-five years ago, but what matters now 
is that Bismarck and Gortchakoff’s petty sparring and 
touchiness, don’t end in a political clash fraught with 
incalculable results.” The next chapter of diplomatic 
experience will be read at Vienna instead of Paris, desired 
by the elder Bilow but significantly opposed by Herr 
von Holstein. The query, Who is he? sounds too naive 
to the father of a budding official in the Foreign Office, 
and the answer, ‘‘He was at one time an attaché of Bis- 
marck’s, rumour credits him now with Pére Joseph’s 
position with Cardinal de Richelieu’’, throws a sinister 
light behind the scenes. “I don’t like Holstein,” adds 
Count Biilow, and Bismarck knows it, but he says he must 
have a reliable tool. He can use me only for a clean-cut 
job, and I know well how a wicked world will often have 
crooked ways. Holstein is a buccaneer, he is good for any 
dirty work.” ‘The concluding remark, “He possesses 
moreover the keenest of political noses,’’ marks the gulf 
set between diplomacy as a man of the old order con- 
ceived the craft, and the New Learning. 

Vienna and its atmosphere offers the attaché little more 
than sentimental passages, a stage where the silhouette 
of an ex-Austrian Ambassador in Paris, Prince Richard 
Metternich, lingers in the twilight of the Second Empire’s 
glamour. Here, too, the whirligig of time bringing its 
revenges, shows young Bilow Count Andrassy, the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy’s Foreign Minister in the 
erstwhile agitator for Hungary’s independence lying under 
capital sentence. So much forthe Vienna halt. The tale 
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of Bilow’s transfer to Athens, 1875, adds no new 
matter to our knowledge of the detachment with 
which Bismarck’s disciples looked upon the maltreat- 
ment of Turkey’s Christian subjects, and his ap- 
pointment to the Secretaryship at the Berlin Congress 
discloses the first sign of failing Bismarckian control, 
revealed in the elder Bilow’s remark to his son: “‘Bis- 
marck has accepted the Congress idea unwillingly, the 
older he gets the more he hates display.” The euphuism 
covered the clash between two adversaries, “‘Bismarck” 
versus “Gortchakoff”’, with English statesmanship, seeking 
however sardonically Disraeli might to reconcile both 
the legal and lawful sides of political action. “Bismarck” 
he continues, “‘anticipates dissatisfaction from Russia, 
Austria, and England together and the blame will be 
laid upon him.” Bilow’s forecast proved true. ‘The 
Treaty rankled permanently with Russia, although 
Austria was compensated and British policy had asserted 
itself. Bilow’s picture of the statesmen Disraeli and 
Lord Salisbury already reveals the streak of antipathy 
which will be requited by future distrust. 

Appointment to Paris as Second Secretary, November 
1878, opens perhaps the most attractive phase of Biilow’s 
younger diplomatic career. Prince Hohenlohe is his 
chief, and opportunity is given him to meet Gambetta, 
General de Gallifet, and Jules Simon. Agreeably traced 
impressions outline M. Thiers and Cabinet Ministers past 
and present in whom he admires the patriotic sensitive- 
ness absent he says in the German post-war mentality. 
These six years at Paris interest, and bring under- 
standing, they will lay the foundations of a deal of 
sorrowful wisdom after the event as Biilow reviews the 
Great War harvest, from the sowing to the reaping. 
Biilow, appointed in 1884 Counsellor to the Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg, had received Bismarck’s special 
instructions to report the shifting of the axis. France 
had established a foothold in ‘Tunis, England in 
Egypt. Prince Gortchakoff, Bismarck’s butt as well 
as his bugbear, had died, the Emperor Alexander II who 
had together with Queen Victoria averted a Franco- 
German war, 1875, had passed into history under the 
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red horizon forerunner to revolution. Czar Alexander III 
suspects a Bismarckian stranglehold in the suggested 
alliance of three Emperors, small wonder therefore if the 
tie with Germany once a mariage d’inclination now 
were to be a martage de convenance and less hereafter. 
The spring of 1885 in St. Petersburg witnesses the tension 
over Afghanistan at its height. Herbert Bismarck’s remark, 
“If it comes to war between them I want each thrust to 
tell”, is noted with approval; whilst the failure of the 
honest broker’s share to Bismarck’s hand brought about by 
British conciliatory firmness rankles after many years, 
as Biilow again disclaims responsibility. 

Bernhard von Bilow’s marriage, 1886, with Countess 
Doenhoff opens the door to an unclouded family life, 
in which the best in his nature finds full expression 
and the second best in him ts largely masked by the per- 
sonality of his lifelong helpmate and her power to blunt 
courtiers’ shafts aimed at conclusions drawn from the 
bride’s light-hearted dismissal of her first marriage; an 
episode defined as the union of the potato and the orange- 
blossom, happily closed by ecclesiastical annulment. 
Presentation at court in Berlin after marriage heralds the 
couple’s renewed life at St. Petersburg, its halcyon days 
mirrored as memories of unbroken golden afternoons, 
hours when the Franco-Russian alliance and the Austro- 
German counter-assurance moves yet lay below the 
political horizon. ‘Transfer to Bucarest in 1889 discloses 
the first rift in the solid Bismarckian scheme of things. 
The German Envoy had been instructed to bring King 
Carol into the fold and found himself put off with fears 
of instability arising out of the Chancellor’s recent dis- 
missal by the young Emperor. Biilow is too faithful a 
follower of the Bismarck school not to stress the prophetic 
quality of the words spoken by his father to Herbert 
Bismarck at the time Secretary for Foreign Affairs : ““The 
poor Emperor Frederick indeed deserves our lament for 
the man he was, and his death politically speaking is a 
calamity ; the loss of a link in the dynasty’s chain is a 
baleful portent.” The close of the Bucharest term of 
service, and promotion at the early age of forty-five to 
Ambassador’s rank at Rome coincides also with the end 
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of home-life in the older generation. Herr Ernst Bern- 
hard von Biilow had died in 1879 carrying with him the 
tradition of the moral code associated with legal ethics, 
at a moment when the limelight of the Berlin Congrses 
was dazzling for younger eyes. And now in 1894 his 
mother had passed away also, and Bilow’s stepping-stone 
is Herr von Holstein, a man whom the parents disliked 
and mistrusted as a master of intrigue. The Triple 
Alliance which placed the threads of Italian policy if not 
in German hands yet knit strait bonds, occasion offers 
for legerdemain innocuous enough during the three 
next years; but the sub-acid silhouettes of the statesmen 
with whom Biilow treats, and his scarcely veiled contempt 
for all partners in the alliance are signs that he, foremost 
among Bismarck’s disciples neglected the “‘impondera- 
bilia” which played so weighty a part in the master’s 
forecasts. Prince Bilow can be said to deserve the epithet 
“La monnaie de M. Le Prince fastened to Gaston 
d’ Orleans who, superseding the Prince de Condé at the 
siege of Dunkirk (1643) left a tangle for others and 
blamed their failures. Looking backward upon the “New 
Course”’ steered from the German ship after Prince Bis- 
marck’s dismissal, and the sailing orders carried out first 
by General Caprivi, next by Prince Hohenlohe and from 
1900 by Bulow himself to 1909, which head straight for 
the rocks, we can but measure responsibility in relation 
to personal character. General Caprivi Bismarck’s suc- 
cessor is a plain soldier, he will steer the straight constitu- 
tional course and be sent about his business. Prince 
Hohenlohe finds his master increasingly convinced of the 
Chancellorship’s superfluity, and that, the British Ad- 
miral’s uniform aiding, to commence building a fleet is 
the beginning of wisdom. And a great gentleman will 
resign as the web of intrigue thickens around his declining 
years. 

Biilow’s experience during three years’ work with Prince 
Hohenlohe, the quartermaster at the helm frequently dis- 
concerted by the captain’s unexpected turns at the wheel, 
had prepared him for the coveted succession. His first 
care is the possible abolition of the Chancellor’s ofiice— 
for Admiral Holmann though writing his opinions of 
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the Emperor’s purpose in confidence to Prince Hohenlohe 
had made no secret to the several candidates for the 
succession. Biilow will lose no time to adopt the method 
suggested by Philip von Eulenburg, namely flattery, to 
keep the illusion of heavenborn genius alive. He has sat 
at Bismarck’s feet like all his generation long enough to 
separate legal from lawful practice in political conduct, 
and he will keep smiling in the saddle over fences where 
the heavier horseman, handicapped not with scruples but 
with the unaccountable values in human nature has been 
unseated, until those imponderabilia unhorse him also. 

The vista of the years has lengthened sufficiently 
for the living and dead witnesses to speak truth. They 
can be known by their deeds as well as the principles they 
served. ‘Their views, expressed by Dr. Thimme’s array 
of armed men against Prince Biilow indeed go some way 
towards extenuating circumstances. He is condemned 
less for encouragement of his master’s imperial flag- 
flying, for a mistaken appraisement of political values, 
for the methods in honour in the Bismarckian school of 
alternate cajolery and scolding of France, Russia, Austria, 
England, etc., played off in turn against each other, for 
the web of intrigue in which Germany at long last was 
to be enmeshed, than for failure in the arbitrament of 
war. Had Germany and her allies won the day, Prince 
Biilow’s name would have been hailed as victory’s organizer 
as Bismarck’s had been half a century earlier. But 
where unlike Bismarck, whose shouldering of his responsi- 
bility at least betokens courage, Biilow has been tried 
and is found wanting. The Emperor has got out of hand, 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg is not even capable as the 
witticism goes of lying abroad for his country’s good, 
Biilow’s voice alone is crying in the wilderness. 

And yet the memoirs if a self-indictment, will remain 
in the annals of human nature beside St. Simon’s por- 
trayals of courtiers, addicts to the drug insincerity, which 
failing at last to work its spell provokes hate of light. 
Counterfeit coin is: La monnaie de M. Le Prince. 


M. MaAnsFIELD. 








Art. 8.—FATHER BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
YRIL BEAUFORT JARRETT (Bede was the 


“religious” name given to him later as a Dominican) 
was born at Blackheath on 22 August, 1881, the fifth son 
of Colonel Henry S. Jarrett, C.I.E., of Speldhurst, Kent, 
a distinguished soldier who had served in the Indian 
Mutiny, and of Agnes Delacour Beaufort, his wife, who 
was descended from a Huguenot family. He was bap- 
tized soon after birth, as credible witnesses could testify ; 
but when later on the official documentary evidence for 
his baptism was required, upon his applying for admis- 
sion to the Dominican noviciate, it could not be found, 
Father Bede, when referring to this clerical error, which 
seems to have been more than an oversight, would explain 
humorously that this particular (pre-Codex) priest was 
in the habit of jotting down these important items on 
his cuffs and that the records were given to oblivion 
among the suds at the laundry: the written record was 
washed away, but the sacramental character remained ! 

In his eleventh year he was sent to the Jesuit College 
at Stonyhurst in Lancashire and remained there a pupil 
from 1891 to 1898. We are indebted to Archbishop 
Goodier for this glimpse he gives us into his schooldays : 


My first year of teaching at Stonyhurst was 1894-5. I was 
given the class of Rudiments or Grammar, an unusually large one. 
In: it were Bernard Marshall (now Canon Marshall of Cambridge), 
Basil Barton (now Father Barton of Clarendon Square, London), 
Joe Jeffries, later war-correspondent for the Daily Mail, Bertie 
Kirby, the Liverpool solicitor, Oswald Bamford of Uttoxeter, 
killed early in the war, and Cyril Jarrett. Cyril was the Benjamin 
of the class, very much younger than any of the others, and in 
consequence at a disadvantage ; during that year he remained in 
the lower portion of the class. Being very young, he was very 
lively, and was not easily kept still. One afternoon, while the 
boys were doing some writing exercise, I called Cyril to my desk, 
on the plea of correcting his Latin theme with him ; and when he 
came I whispered to him: “Cyril, if you can’t keep yourself quiet 
now, what will you do when you grow up?” “What will I do 
when I grow up, sir? I’m going to be a priest, sir.” ‘That was 
the beginning of our friendship. 

In the next year I was moved up to Poetry ; but I think it was 
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that year that Father Colley decided that Cyril was really in a 
class above his age, and kept him back. It was a very happy 
decision. From that time Cyril came to the top, and remained a 
leader till he left in Poetry for the noviceship.* But of course he 
was no longer under me. Still, as a proof that our friendship was 
deep-rooted, Cyril, now Bede, continued to write to me from time 
to time, when he was at Oxford and Louvain; and though we 
never met we kept up a correspondence until he became Provincial. 

I find it difficult to recall any further details about his school- 
days; perhaps the Rector of Stonyhurst could let you know 
whether he took any of the chief prizes. I remember his three 
brothers, also at Stonyhurst at the time; Charlie, who was, I 
think, Head of the Line, killed in the war; Aylmer, also killed in 
the war, and Aubrey, whom the boys called Strawberry, a boy 
who was always laughing, and who, I think, is an artillery com- 
mander at Gibraltar. 

If only Father Bodkin were alive he would have been able to 
tell you more, for I think they, too, knew each other very well. 
Cyril was always popular, but in my time he had not much oppor- 
tunity for asserting or declaring himself. Being so young, and 
smaller than most of his class, he was no great figure at games, 
though Charlie was in the college eleven. 


Though by no means backward or lacking in keenness, 
Cyril did not exactly excel in games. He was all through 
his life of a distinctly healthy, athletic temper, and as a 
boy he reached a degree of proficiency in all the forms 
of sport he attempted far above the ordinary pitch to be 
expected from one of his build and physique. But 
though he was often surpassed by others in feats of 
strength, he was outstripped by none in enthusiasm. 
His elder brothers, we are told, used to stimulate him to 
deeds of endurance and prowess, and, though their good- 
humoured and sometimes none too gentle training did 
not bring him to their own more sturdy skill, he displayed 
all those traits of cheerful fortitude, pertinacity, and 
unselfishness which were to distinguish him in other and 
more important departments of life later on. At school 


* The Stonyhurst Magazine (vol. xxii, No. 310) tells us that during this 
second year in Grammar, though one of the youngest in the class, he carried 
all before him, and ended by winning the gold medal; and his subsequent 
career at school was conspicuously brilliant. 

t Hubert Jarrett, an elder brother, also in the Army, died in India in 
1920, and Oswald died at Stonyhurst while at school there. 
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he was a pretty good runner and did well at the Annual 
Summer Sports; but he was one of those types—far 
more attractive than the star-athlete—in whom pluck 
and zest more than compensated for the limitations 
imposed by his slight build, to say nothing of the demands 
made upon him by his sense of duty to his studies. He 
never made a fetish of sport, and he naturally was not 
one of those who spoke of cricket as if it were an English 
equivalent for the moral law ; but he was always healthily 
keen on the open air and all forms of physical exercise, 
and the daily cold bath was a lifelong practice. 

A schoolfellow writes in the Stonyhurst Magazine of 
the regret felt by everyone when he left school on 1 August, 
1898. “His candour and docility, coupled to self- 
reliance and strength of purpose and his happy spirit, a 
result of his perfect innocence of life, made him a char- 
acter of great charm and attractiveness. He had a 
definite place in the life of the school, and by all was held 
in high regard.” 

On September 24 of the same year, 1898, he entered 
the Dominican noviciate at Woodchester in Gloucester- 
shire, and with the Dominican habit he was given the 
name of Brother Bede. A novice leads a hidden and 
uneventful life, at least to the eye of the onlooker. Yet 
in the memory of a former novice-master Brother Bede 
stands out as conspicuous for his cheerfulness, his exemp- 
lary observance of rule and especially of silence; and a 
fellow novice records his impressions of an uncomplaining 
and unobtrusive spirit of real penance. Even down to 
the smallest details, the practices and qualities of the 
fervent novice remained with him all through life; and 
I have heard more than one wise and travelled observer 
declare that Father Bede was not only the most exemplary 
Dominican they had met in or out of England, but the 
most perfect religious they had ever come across any- 
where. Many of his own brethren would readily agree 
that he always seemed the living embodiment of the ideal 
Dominican. 

After completing his noviciate, he made the first 
profession of simple vows on 24 September, 1899, and 
remained at Woodchester for his first year of philosophy. 
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In 1900 he proceeded to Hawkesyard in Staffordshire to 
continue his studies. He made his solemn profession on 
24 September, 1902, and received the minor orders, 
subdiaconate and diaconate in due course. In 1904, 
Michaelmas Term, he matriculated at Oxford as a 
student with the Benedictines at what is now St. Benet’s 
Hall and was at that time known as Hunter-Blair’s Hall, 
after its first Master, Abbot Sir David Hunter-Blair, 
O.S.B., Bart. 

Father Justin McCann, the present Master of St. 
Benet’s Hall, who was a fellow student of Father Bede’s 
and in daily association with him throughout his univer- 


sity career, writes in The Oxford Magazine (3 May, 
1934): 


The first impression that he made on me was one of absolute 
devotion to his religious vocation and of enthusiasm for his Order. 
His life was exemplary, and he displayed already that courage and 
buoyancy of spirit which marked him throughout his career. He 
was an industrious student, unremitting in his application, though 
never obtruding his work on the notice of others or becoming at all 
unsocial. He was on the happiest of terms with his tutor, Mr. 
(now Professor) Ernest Barker, with whom he formed a lasting 
friendship. For the rest, his life was chiefly marked by steady 
devotion to his work, a devotion that received its due reward in 
the schools. 

To illustrate his enthusiasm for his Order two small points may 
be mentioned : he made it a practice, no matter what his other 
work, to read every day an “article” from the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas Aquinas ; he would have liked to have been allowed 
to go to lectures in his Dominican habit. As one Dominican in a 
community of some ten Benedictines, he was the centre of some 
friendly raillery and discussion ; he would hold his own stoutly, 
and with his characteristic mixture of good humour and conviction 
yield no inch of ground. 


At a meeting in the Oxford Town Hall in the course 
of a speech Mgr. Kennard” referred to Father Bede as 
“the first swallow of the Dominican summer’”—a 
prophecy happily fulfilled when Father Bede realized 

* Not Father Bernard Vaughan, S.]., as was stated by the present 


writer in Blackfriars, though Father Bernard Vaughan was one of the 
speakers at the meeting. 
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his dream in the opening of the Dominican priory of 
Blackfriars in St. Giles’. At the end of his first Oxford 
term he was ordained priest, on 18 December 1904, at 
Woodchester by Bishop Burton of Clifton. His Oxford 
course ended with a first-class in the Final School of 
Modern History—one of the two best Firsts of that year. 

From Oxford he went to Louvain, where he spent a 
very strenuous year and took a degree in theology. 
On 3 August, 1908, he was assigned to St. Dominic’s 
Priory, London, where he began the apostolic career, 
preaching, writing, instructing, which continued almost 
incessantly with scarcely a break until the day he col- 
lapsed with his first and only illness last February. 
Among his numberless activities at this time was his 
work as director of the Scouts and St. Dominic’s Boys’ 
Club. The Scout Troop had been formed in 1909 by 
Father Raymund Le Verrier, and could boast of being the 
first Catholic troop in the world. We are indebted to 
one of his former club boys, now a priest, for a few 
reminiscences of those days. 


The Boys’ Club and the Scouts met in an old public house in 
Ferdinand Street, and Father Bede was virtually Scoutmaster as 
well as Chaplain. He studied the technical side of Scouting, and 
taught us such things as cooking, Morse-code, first-aid, use of 
maps and compass, and all with his customary enthusiasm. He 
took a great interest in our boxing and was himself a keen swimmer. 
In spite of all his other work, of which we were then sublimely 
ignorant, he le* nothing interfere with his Scout meetings. 

He used to arouse the interest and enlist the services of others 
and collect funds for us, for we were mostly very poor. We 
were thus able to spend days on the Thames, or in Epping Forest, 
and each summer, of course, he took us to camp. Nobody who 
heard them could forget his ghost stories, told at night round the 
camp fire ; a circle of young faces, a deathly stillness, and afterwards 
a disinclination to go very far into the night. 

During the war he found us all kinds of war-work—helping 
refugees, assisting at charity bazaars, collecting newspapers, 
helping on Alexandra Day. It was quite a common thing to 
find a note on coming home from school, which supplied a job 
for the evening. 

When Father Bede became Provincial he reluctantly gave up 
the Scouts ; but he kept up with the boys in all parts of the world 
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till his death, and he could always give recent news of some who 
had left the parish many years ago. He remembered what rank 
they had held, what patrols they had belonged to, and would refer 
with obvious relish to amusing incidents of a quarter of a century 
ago. Till the last he was a member of the Catholic Scouts’ 
Advisory Council, and only a year or two ago he produced for me, 
without a moment’s search, his Scout warrant of 1912. 

He in no way forced unduly the religious side of Scouting. He 
made us feel that prayer was as much a part of our job as washing 
our knees, and was to be done equally spontaneously and naturally. 
Once he said that praying was “great fun, if you stick at it and put 
your back into it”. He himself surely found it so. A love of the 
Mass, especially of serving Mass, a love of the liturgy, obedience 
and loyalty to our religious duties—these were some of the lessons 
that we not so much learned as caught from him. Above all there 
was that heroic idealism and contagious enthusiasm which char- 
acterized his life and could not fail to elicit devotion in return for 
the love so generously given. 

Every activity in Father Bede’s life, viewed in itself, appears 
as his all-absorbing interest, that could not possibly leave him 
time for anything else. His old scouts may then be forgiven if 
they look upon Scouting and his Scouts as among his first loves. 


This little side-light might give the impression that 
the Scouts and Boys’ Club was a full-time occupation, 
and yet during this period Father Bede was writing 
articles, lecturing, preaching, doing his share of parochial 
work, editing The Rosary Magazine, and doing how much 
else besides. 

Additional burdens came with his election to the 
Priorship of St. Dominic’s in June 1914. He was still 
very young for such an ofice—only 33—and quite clearly 
the prospect of authority and governing others—many 
of whom were his seniors—was not to his liking; but 
with calm courage he mastered his fears and proved 
himself, in the eyes of his brethren, a capable ruler. 
Two years later he was elected Provincial on 5 September, 
1916; and the success of his rule was attested by the 
fact that his brethren elected him four times in succession : 
his four consecutive terms constitute a record in the 
history of the English Dominican Province. ‘These 
early years as superior covered the difficult years of the 
war, when everyone was overworked and harassed with 
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anxieties. His own loss of two brothers among those 
killed was a grief that affected him deeply, though he 
never showed it outwardly or sought sympathy by 
referring to it. 

His sixteen years as Provincial were years of prodigious 
work, abundant fruitfulness and immense progress for his 
province. The Zzmes in its tribute to Father Bede, 
“a great English Dominican”’, styled him “the restorer of 
the Dominican Order in this country”. ‘The description 
is inaccurate, and belongs rightly to Cardinal Thomas 
Howard, whom Father Bede made the subject of a little 
biography—his first published work. But undoubtedly 
he gave a new impetus to Dominican activity in England 
and brought before the eyes of his countrymen, outside 
the boundaries of the Faith, the sweet reasonableness of 
Catholicism and the ideals of his Order. Professor 
Ernest Barker, himself a non-Catholic and formerly 
Father Bede’s tutor at Oxford, bears witness in these 
words : 


I have often thought that I learned more from him than ever 
he learned from me. He taught me to honour his great Order, 
which he served so faithfully all his life; he taught me, too 
(though he did it unconsciously), to honour in himself the elo- 
quence, the scholarship, the gifts of orderly administration, the 
fire of controlled but deep devotion, which have belonged to the 
Order of Friars Preachers since the thirteenth century. 


Certainly Father Bede’s provincialate will always be 
memorable in the annals of the English Province and of 
the Dominican Order in general. As English representa- 
tive at the several General Chapters of the Order which 
he attended, he necessarily came to the fore; and his 
wide and deep knowledge of Dominican history and his 
wise interpretation of its genius and spirit were of 
considerable service to the assembled fathers in their 
deliberations, especially in the matter of the recent 
revision of the Constitutions. At the elective Chapter 
of the Order held in Rome in 1929 he was one of the two 
leading candidates for the Generalship of the entire 
Order. 

To record all that he did or set on foot during his 
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sixteen years as Provincial would be a lengthy and very 
dificult task; but certain achievements stand out as 
works happily carried through and still persisting in their 
fruitful results. He transferred the School, which has 
been a traditional part of the English Dominican Province 
since its restoration by Cardinal Howard, from Hawkes- 
yard to Laxton near Stamford. The school in its new 
home and beautiful surroundings has been enlarged ; 
and, through the encouragement of the late Bishop of 
Northampton and his successor, its scope and possibilities 
have been extended beyond what could be hoped for in 
its old abode at Hawkesyard. He inaugurated London 
University Extension Lectures in Sacred Scripture and 
in the Theology and Philosophy of St. Thomas. At 
Edinburgh he made a new foundation in St. Albert’s 
Priory—the first Dominican venture in Scotland since 
the sixteenth century—and, with the support of the 
Archbishop, made contacts with the University. ‘These 
university movements were typical of his foresight and his 
fidelity to the apostolic traditions of his Order, His 
missionary zeal led him to launch new missions in South 
Africa; and one of the last works he was engaged on, 
when he ceased to be Provincial, was the inaugurating 
of a mission in Persia. 

Another remarkable performance of his—truly an 
accomplishment to wonder at—was the amalgamation of 
the five English groups of Dominican sisters into a single 
united congregation under a single head. ‘This, which 
he did in collaboration with the authorities in Rome, 
the different Bishops and religious superiors, must have 
entailed an enormous amount of work and a very consider- 
able increase in his correspondence. He made personal 
visits to the different convents, presided over meetings of 
the various groups, addressed assembled communities, and 
in his direct, detached and disinterested manner placed 
the scheme of union before the Sisters. I remember his 
asking for prayers for the success of the amalgamation and 
saying, “It will need much prayer and a good deal of 
tact.” The two elements were admirably combined in 
Father Bede, and probably there was hardly another priest 
anywhere who could have carried through so delicate a 
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business with the same courtesy and consideration for the 
feelings of all concerned. Father Bede would always 
refer with feeling and admiration for the spirit of mag- 
nanimous self-sacrifice of individuals who had surrendered 
personal likings and attachments in the greater interests 
of the common good: he would speak of how he had been 
moved and edified by the fine gesture of the five Mothers 
General who “petitioned for their own uncrowning” 
and proceeded to the election of a single successor to rule 
the new united Congregation. When one thinks of the 
tenacity and inflexibility of religious women upon any 
question of rule and custom, and of their innate conserv- 
atism and traditionalism—dqualities which are indeed 
their strength—it will be realized how great a work was 
accomplished, great in the way it was carried through and 
great in its fruits whose harvest will multiply as the years 
go on. 

Another group of Dominican Nuns, the Contemplative 
Sisters of the Second Order, owe much to Father Bede’s 
inspiration and zeal. ‘These enclosed Sisters have always 
constituted an integral part of the Dominican family in 
England, and their fate and fortunes have been bound up 
with those of the Friars. During the sad penal days 
common adversity brought them together and united 
them as nothing else could. ‘The community which now 
has its home at St. Dominic’s Priory on the hill at 
Carisbrooke in the Isle of Wight has a history both 
fascinating and romantic. When from Carisbrooke 
a foundation was made at Headington, near Oxford, in 
1922, it was Father Bede’s encouragement, sympathy 
and assistance that made the new beginnings of the 
Priory of All Souls possible. ‘This foundation has taken 
on as one of its special works to pray for those who fell or 
fought inthe war. It pleased Father Bede to think that 
All Souls at Headington, Oxford, was fulfilling a purpose 
for which another All Souls was originally intended by its 
pious Catholic founder. 

[n 1920 he started the Dominican monthly review, 
Blackfriars, as a medium for the expression of the apostolic 
ideals of his Order—the teaching and defence of the 
Faith, under the guidance of the Thomistic tradition. 
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It was prophesied at the time that its career would be as 
brief in its witness to truth as that of the Holy Innocents ; 
but it has survived in times unfavourable to journalistic 
ventures, and many Blackfriars articles have been con- 
sidered worth preserving and have been given permanence 
in collected volumes. Father Bede himself edited the 
review since 1932. 

But among all the visible works that Father Bede did, 
the Priory of the Holy Ghost at Blackfriars, Oxford, will 
remain the monument to his vision, faith and zeal. As 
Professor Ernest Barker said in his tribute, already 
quoted, “he took back his Order again to Oxford seven 
hundred years after its first settlement in 1221; and he 
loved the University of Oxford with an abiding affection, 
knowing what his Order had done for it in its beginnings, 
and anxious that it should still serve it to-day”. The 
first Dominicans had arrived in Oxford to make their 
first English foundation on August 15, the feast of Our 
Lady’s Assumption, 1221, and it was characteristic of 
Father Bede to choose for the blessing of the foundations 
of the new church the very same feast-day of Our Lady 
exactly seven hundred years later. On that day, when 
Cardinal Bourne blessed and laid the foundation stone in 
the presence of Cardinal Gasquet, who preached for the 
occasion, Father Bede spoke of his dream and hope of seeing 
the new Church and Priory completed. ‘“‘We are begin- 
ning without a penny,” he said, ‘“‘but we shall build as the 
money comes in.” ‘Through the generosity of many 
friends, especially in the United States, he was able to 
see his dream come true and his hope fulfilled within less 
than eight years. On Whit-Sunday, 1929, the Church 
was consecrated by Bishop Couturier and the house of 
the Holy Ghost formally erected into a Priory free of 
debt though without endowment—a courageous venture, 
rash even judged by material standards, but rooted in a 
brave trust in God. “If it is God’s will, the work 
will not fail: if it is not, then we are not such fools as to 
want it to succeed,” was his simple summing up of what 
should be hoped for. Father Bede had that youthful, 
adventurous courage which was positively stimulated by 


difficulties and problems. But his body, which he 
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worked so hard, was not equal to the strain his brave spirit 
put upon it; and Pére Gillet, the Dominican Master 
General, in a touching tribute to Father Bede says: 
“Only God knows what the construction and organization 
of this marvellous priory at Oxford cost him. It is our 
own belief that the malady which was eventually to 
bring about his collapse in the height of his apostolic 
career dates from that time.” 

Any one of his great achievements, if that alone were 
to his credit, would by itself have made him memorable ; 
but his works were many and his energy seemingly bound- 
less. A man so many sided, and of so many interests and 
activities, might suggest a complex character, yet no one 
could be simpler. He was marvellously balanced—so 
many different qualities controlled, so many opposite 
forces and energies brought under the sway of reason and 
grace and directed with transparent singleness of vision. 
If he had specialized and concentrated on scholarship 
he could, with his gift of easy and graceful writing, have 
won a place in the first rank of historians : all his training 
and equipment and the bent of his mind would have fitted 
him for such a career, yet he was obliged to make a self- 
denying ordinance of such attractions in the interests of 
more pressing apostolic work and his administrative work 
as a religious superior. His historical works, Medteval 
Socialism, S. Antonino and Medieval Economics, The 
English Dominicans, Soctal Theories of the Middle Ages, 
and his History of Europe are valuable contributions to 
historical study ; but their crowning marvel is that they 
were written by a man who was engrossed in so many 
other occupations. 

The unifying principle of his multitudinous activities 
was his apostolic zeal for God’s Kingdom. Pére Gillet, 
in the tribute already referred to, says : 


It can be truly said that his entire life was consecrated to the 
apostolate in spite of the heavy administrative charges with which 
he was overburdened. Not for many years has England known 
such an apostle, so eager and on fire to win souls for God and yet 
so capable of presenting the truths of the faith in language adapted 
to the minds and spiritual needs of those who heard or read his 
words. Whether in the pulpit or in his books, Father Bede 
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Jarrett handled his subject and his words to perfection: he 
possessed in a rare degree the art of the telling phrase and the 
needed prescription which enlightened and satisfied the mind 
and went straight to the heart. He won a universal renown. 
Wherever he preached, whether in Rome or New York, he was 
always sought for and invited again. His books are among the 
most widely read and universally appreciated. 


His devotional books, meditations, sermons and retreats 
have made the greatest appeal. His Meditations for 
Layfolk, the first gathering together of his spiritual 
teachings, won immediate popularity as containing the 
old truths in a style and idiom acceptable to layfolk of 
to-day. It has been, and still is, the spiritual handbook 
of all types of persons. It received the special com- 
mendation of Cardinal Bourne; and it is of interest to 
record that it was the book that gave comfort and 
instruction to Sir Roger Casement in those last days when 
he was preparing for reception into the Church and for 
death. Father Bede’s last published book, No Abiding 
City, presents us with a sustained and beautiful (even 
joyous) meditation on death, and seems prophetic as 
having been written by one who had some mysterious 
foreboding of his own death which came as such an 
unexpected blow to his brethren and friends. 

Where, when and how he managed to write his books 
is not easy to discover, because all the time he was taken 
up with a multitude of other occupations. Amid very 
burdensome administrative charges he fulfilled an ever- 
increasing list of preaching and lecturing engagements, 
for he was always in demand. He was not one of those 
who seemed to find it necessary to shut himself away from 
the community in seclusion and ask the rest of the world 
to stand aside while he wrote a book. He was always 
approachable and therefore constantly approached. All 
sorts of people with their difficulties and anxieties came 
to him. He could always give the right answer to a 
question and the wise solution to a problem ; therefore he 
was besieged with callers and letters. He once said in the 
opening sentence of a retreat: ‘“[he art of living is the 
art of perfect giving.” He had learned the art of living 
because he gave himself perfectly and without stint 
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whenever he could. When he was a young student priest 
at Louvain, overworked and trying to cram two years’ 
work into one, a fellow-student was discovered to be in 
the habit of commandeering him to blow the bellows for 
his organ practices, which lasted at least an hour a time, 
Father Bede gave his services, because he was asked. It 
brings to mind the lay brother who buttonholed, without 
recognizing, St. ‘Thomas Aquinas to help bring home the 
vegetables from market. Such willingness must have 
devastated his leisure and the time which he could ill 
afford from his studies. While he was at the London 
Priory during vacation time from Oxford, it would seem 
that “vacation”? was interpreted by others very literally, 
and Father Bede was sometimes considered to be empty- 
handed, if not exactly on holiday, and any foreign visitor 
who wished to see London was handed over to him, even 
when hewas busily engaged preparing foran honours degree; 
and he not only escorted without demur, but with good- 
humoured cheerfulness, and the visiting father would be 
enlightened and delighted by Father Bede’s intelligent 
piloting. Examples of such selfless giving could be 
multiplied. In one of his books he says: “God is very 
kind : He has no need of us, and yet He lets us serve Him 
in a thousand ways.” ‘Truly as Father Vincent McNabb 
said at his requiem, “He loved God with all his heart and 
his neighbour more than himself.” 

As a preacher and lecturer Father Bede was well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. He had all the 
natural gifts that go to make the preacher; a strong, 
ringing voice, clear and sympathetic ; a winning address ; 
and a pleasing and lively humour: add to these his un- 
mistakable sincerity, his understanding of and affection 
for his audience, his genuine love of truth and his fire and 
zeal for the best cause in this world and the next, and we 
may see perhaps why it was he made immediate contact 
with any assembly he addressed. He has been known to 
change the whole atmosphere of a dull meeting when his 
turn came to speak and to send a thrill through the 
audience. Those who heard him speak at the Albert 
Hall at the big demonstration of the Catholic Federation 
just over a year ago will remember an unforgettable 
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speech and a superb experience. Any cause for justice 
or truth found in him a willing servant. Dr. Maxwell 
Garnet, secretary of the League of Nations’ Union, has 
written : 


Father Bede Jarrett’s death is a real loss to the cause of peace, 
and in particular to the League of Nations Union. He was a 
very good friend and an active helper for many years. On several 
occasions he spoke on the Union’s behalf to vast audiences in 
London, and I know of no more eloquent or convincing advocate 
for the duty of working for peace between nations, on the basis of 
justice and Christian charity. It is, therefore, easy for us to under- 
stand the loss which your Order has suffered through Father 
Bede’s premature death. 


Another tribute to Father Bede from a non-Catholic 
places him among the six greatest contemporary preachers 
of the world. 

He, who was so accessible to everyone, inevitably 
brought upon himself a heavy, daily, almost crushing 
burden of correspondence ; yet, miraculously almost, he 
nearly always dealt with it by return of post. He had 
a wonderful way of summing up his replies on a post- 
card, yet so worded that no eavesdropper was any the 
wiser. He was always well stocked with postcards, and 
his method calls to mind the late Mgr. Benson, of whom 
it was said that he would take a heap of postcards and, 
like the bad man in the gospel, “‘sit down quickly and 
write fifty”. It was said of Father Bede that when his 
biography came to be written it would be styled, The 
Life and Postcards of Father Bede ‘farrett. One of his 
postcards out of many hundreds comes to mind. A 
certain Friar had written to him as Provincial a very 
lengthy and doleful letter. ‘The poor man was depressed 
to the lowest depths, and among other things he an- 
nounced his own probable death in the very near future. 
He said, with bitter irony, of course such an event would 
matter to no one—least of all to Father Bede; and he 
ended by begging him mot to come to his funeral, ““because 
I know you will only come from a sense of duty”. Having 
written that, and disburdened himself of his gloom, he 
no doubt felt better. Father Bede knew his man and 
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restored him to life and a saner view with a postcard on 
which was written: “Right! Tl come, not out of a 
sense of duty, but for sheer joy.” 

For sixteen years as Provincial he worked without a 
secretary, and yet no one could have left things in more 
perfect, tidy, apple-pie order for his successor. Yet with 
all the work that crammed and crowded his day, he himself 
was always the same calm, collected, serenely cheerful 
presence. That quiet imperturbability of his, a calm that 
apparently nothing could ruffle, was by no means a mere 
natural placidity. He who had so much fullness of heart 
could not have been without fire and emotion, but it was 
controlled and wisely directed. All about him was 
peaceful and pacifying: there was no sense of hustle or 
fuss, no fretful nervyness, no suggestion of strain or over- 
work. His room, so neat, tidy, orderly and bare of all 
but the minimum essentials, with not a thing out of place, 
did not look like the scene of any very unusual activity. 
Here he would put aside any work he was doing to listen 
to any caller as if he himself had all the day to spare to 
listen to anyone’s troubles. He seemed to have modelled 
himself on his patron, the Venerable Bede—semper legit, 
semper scripstt, semper docutt, semper oravit, he was always 
reading, writing, preaching, or praying; though our 
Bede was a friar, not a monk, and his intellectual and 
contemplative activity, made glorious by faith, spread out 
into an intensity of apostolic action—though never with 
any tumult ; noclamour, no rush or excitability. As the 
Master General of his Order has written, ‘“To see him 
praying was a living object lesson in recollection.” 

Though so preoccupied and overburdened with work, 
he was scarcely ever known to be absent from a com- 
munity duty. He was nearly always the first man in 
choir in the morning, and in his regularity, punctuality 
and devotion to the Divine Office he outvied his patron, 
St. Bede. ‘The observance of silence, for which he was 
conspicuous as a novice, was a notable characteristic all 
his life ; and the all-importance of silence he perpetually 
inculcated, and confirmed his exhortations by his own 
example: silence he would urge as the condition for 
study, the atmosphere for prayer and the breeding 
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ground of the apostle and preacher. He kept silence not 
only in the monastic sense, but when he talked—as he 
did delightfully—he was silent and reticent about himself 
and his doings. A published book would suddenly appear 
bearing his name, without those who met him daily in 
community ever having suspected he was writing it. 
Father Justin McCann in The Oxford Magazine, referring 
to talks with Father Bede, says : 


I can remember little of those talks ; but I can remember that 
he never spoke of himself. ‘Then and always, I think, he practised 
a deep reserve and refused to speak of any personal troubles or 
anxieties, though ever ready to give the most patient and helpful 
hearing to the troubles of others. So one was allowed only 
fugitive glimpses of his own hidden life. 


He was never known to complain of being overworked, 
and I do not believe he ever used those well-worn phrases, 
“T am too busy’’, “I haven’t time’”—though no one could 
have uttered them more truthfully than he. He seemed 
to have time for everything and everybody. ‘Though he 
did not speak to others about his own work, he was always 
ready to interest himself in what others had to tell him 
about themselves and their work. He would go out of 
his way to help and encourage others in any good work 
that they were planning or achieving. He was never 
bored, always the same, with no moody ups and downs, 
never downhearted or depressed, never too busy to con- 
cern himself with the most trivial affairs of others, and it 
was not the artificial interest of a man trying to be polite 
or patient: he really was unmistakably and genuinely 
keen. A Protestant friend of Father Bede’s admirably 
expresses this in a letter to The Times (20 March, 1934) : 


I shall ever remember him as the simplest and friendliest of 
human beings, with a keen sense of humour, an interest in the most 
diverse subjects, and apparently unlimited time at the disposal of 
others, in spite of his great responsibilities and activities. One 
felt that with him none of one’s problems or difficulties were unim- 
portant. He was more than a patient and sympathetic listener. 
Out of his great love and understanding he gave counsel which 
was at once inspiring and sane. Similarly, he would not be content 
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merely to acknowledge some book which one sent him, but would 
write a critical appreciation which clarified matters for one reader 
at least. 


He was rigorously ascetic in the penitential practices 
of his monastic rule, yet in this there was no trace of 
harshness or puritanical rigidity : penance did not mean 
denying oneself because things were evil, but because 
God was so good ; and the lesser joys must sometimes be 
surrendered, not because they were joys, but for the sake 
of the supreme joy. He was never known to take the 
dispensations from the fast which he so readily granted to 
others; but then, he never asked of others a fraction of 
what he was prepared to do himself. He was actually 
keeping the fast last Lent when he was taken ill. This 
was all done naturally and as a matter of course, without 
any parade or advertisement that could excite the notice 
of others. 

The form his zeal took in his efforts to communicate 
the faith that was in him sometimes met with criticism. 
“A too conciliatory attitude towards heretics’? and “a 
diluted Christianity” were phrases actually used to explain 
his influence with non-Catholics. Reference is made 
here to such criticisms, not because they are to be treated 
seriously, but because such phrases, bandied about 
irresponsibly, could be harmful to the memory of a great 
priest. The answer to such charges is in the heroic life 
and ardent faith of the great Catholic against whom thev 
were vaguely made. Father Bede’s very faith and zeal 
urged him to do all in his power to dissipate that great 
wall of fog which seemed to him to stand between the 
Church and the bulk of his fellow-countrymen and obscure 
its wonders from their eyes. Naturally he did all he could 
to penetrate that barrier; and he did not call people 
heretics, for few are heretics in the formal sense of people 
who have deliberately chosen a view which they know 
to be directly against the Church through which Christ 
speaks. He strove to win acceptance by showing people 
where they were right in the hope that they might listen 
long enough to hear where they were wrong. It was the 
method of St. Dominic and of St. Francis of Sales. Some 
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of Father Bede’s lectures on social questions were labelled 
not just “socialism”, but “damned socialism” ; but the 
same reproach, perhaps minus the epithet, has been 
attached to some of the pronouncements of our Cardinal 
and of Pope Leo XIII. Father Bede’s Catholic zeal led 
him to do what he could for any great Christian cause 
such as international peace or disarmament. He took a 
very real interest in the Jews, and he was for many years 
President of the Guild of Israel. 

The calmness that was part of his character in private 
was conspicuous too on public occasions. He took a 
detached and dispassionate view when the feelings of 
others ran high. Notably was this so during the war. 
Thoroughly English to the core, with all the best qualities 
of his race, his war pronouncements were sane, untinged 
by national prejudice, and always based on the appeals of 
the Holy Father. I remember in particular the Irish 
rebellion in 1916 when great indignation went up at 
“this stab in the back from across the Irish sea”. Father 
Bede from a London pulpit told an English congregation 
to keep their heads, not to judge till they knew all the 
facts, and he said, “Perhaps those Irishmen are fighting 
for their ideals as we are for ours. However, don’t 
condemn until you know all there is to be known.” In 
his Htstory of Europe he gives a wonderfully balanced and 
detached account of the Irish trouble since 1916 with no 
suspicion of partisan feeling either on one side or the other. 

Not anything that he did—immense as that was—but 
what he was fills us with gratitude to God for the gift 
to us of his fine life, a complete thing like a perfect curve 
or a finished work of art. 

His immense respect for law and his sense of fair play 
made him an ideal ruler and father of a religious com- 
munity. He took very seriously the words in the Rule: 
“The Superior should not take pleasure in ruling you, 
but in serving you with all charity.” He served all with 
that courtesy of charity which can be described, perhaps 
imperfectly, as supernatural politeness. He managed 
to steer clear of the two pet vices of superiors, impatience 

and petulance. He was not weak, and he was frequently 
known to act with a firmness that must have been very 
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much against the grain: he always knew his own mind 
when he gave an order; but he was not imperious or 
domineering, and he rarely used the imperative mood, 
He believed that obedience was something a subject gave 
rather than something the superior exacted. When his 
religious obeyed him, as indeed by every voice of law and 
conscience they were bound to do, he would thank them 
as if they had conferred a favour. He carried to excess 
that delicacy of feeling which makes a ruler put himself 
in the subject’s place. If he failed, it was in over- 
trusting others and giving everyone else credit for posses- 
sing his own virtues which, though unconscious of them 
himself, he considered normal in ordinary human nature. 
He trusted everyone. Suspicion was unknown to his 
nature. His confidence was not thrust upon you as a 
burden, and he did not become solemn and hortatory and 
put you on your honour and ask you to be worthy of the 
trust he put in you: he did it spontaneously and natur- 
ally, because he believed in human nature and human 
goodness and the Grace of God; and it was not done 
because he wanted to get the best and noblest out of you 
or to make you feel a sneak if you betrayed the trust ; he 
trusted you because he believed in you. 

He was delightfully human and humorous ; there was 
nothing of the eccentric or unusual about him; extra- 
ordinarily ordinary—an example of normal, standard 
humanity, gloriously perfect and complete and yet utterly 
himself and unlike anyone else. He sparkled with fun 
and humour, and was the soul of merriment in any group 
in which he found himself; he was witty and quick at 
repartee. “There was a special charm in his conversa- 
tion, graced and adorned with witty remarks and delicate 
humour, underlined by that imperceptible smile, and 
yet never an ill-considered or unkind word that could 
wound anyone.”* His sense of humour and his super- 
natural common sense enabled him to tread for long the 
dangerous path of authority without being affected by 
its dangers. Whatever he turned his hand to prospered ; 
some of his dreams came true; and most of his works 
succeeded. He won popular applause and remained un- 

* Pére Gillet’s letter. 
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spoiled by it. He was utterly without personal am- 
bition. He told someone that, when he visited Lisieux, 
he only asked for one thing for himself—that he might 
diea simple Dominican. It was probably only his humble 
way of praying for perseverance; but, anyhow, it was 
answered exactly; and actually before he died, he was 
allowed to resign his Priorship and all dignities and 
offices. His gifts and energy seemed to mark him out 
for the highest honours in the Church. When from time 
to time he was told that he was being talked of for some 
vacant bishopric, he would say something like this: “You 
will see, I shall never wear tassels to my hat, nor flying 
buttresses, nor aerials,” 

Father Bede’s sudden illness on February 17, when he 
was carried out of the Confessional at the Oratory in 
London a dying man, came as a great shock. He had 
never been known to be ill before. At the end of his 
term as Provincial, he was able to say that in sixteen 
years not once had he been obliged to cancel a single 
engagement through ill health—an astounding record 
for one whose life had been so full of work and anxiety 
and responsibility. ‘Though he never gave in to illness, 
there were times during the last two or three years when 
he showed signs of being worn out and exhausted. The 
doctors found him physically overspent with very small 
resistance ; and he himself admitted then that he ought 
to have given in sooner and that, before his collapse, he 
used to wonder how he was going to get through the day. 
He faced death with his characteristic, matter-of-fact 
calm. He was ever on good terms with death, as what 
he has written and preached clearly shows. There are 
some persons whose intense realization of the next world 
unfits them to be satisfactory citizens of this world. 
There was none of this fatalistic, paralysing other- 
worldliness about Father Bede. ‘This world was all the 
more glorious, and work was all the more worth while, 
because of the next. The end came very suddenly on 
St. Patrick’s day, just when there seemed to be real hopes 
of his being on the road to recovery. He died young and 
unconquered—consummatus in brevi, explevit tempora 
multa. 
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During that last month of illness I was privileged 
in being allowed to visit him nearly every day. His 
talks, his keen interest in all that was going on, his 
amusing stories, his quiet courage and patience, his 
humility, his frequent “Thank you” to those around 
him, his last words to me, which were a joke, followed 
by “Thank you and God bless you’’, will remain precious 
memories of one whose life was true to itself till the end 
and whose death was perfectly in accord with his life. 

Father Bede was a great priest and apostle, a man 
of a frank simplicity, ready sympathy, cultured mind, 
earnest and unaffected piety, a rare combination of 
qualities which suggest an almost flawless character: he 
was the most perfect Dominican I have ever known, and 
that is the highest praise a brother Dominican can give. 
May God rest his brave soul ! 


BernarD Detany, O.P. 





























QUARTERLY REFLECTIONS 


CaTHOLIcs AND We make no excuse for devoting the 
SOCIOLOGY greater portion of these Reflections 

to a long and brilliant article by 
Emmanuel Mounier, entitled “De la Propriété 
Capitaliste 4 la Propriété Humaine”, which appeared 
in the April number of the French review Esprit. The 
structure of the financial and economic world, as it 
touches us all to-day, had its foundations laid in countries 
most closely affected by the individualistic and deter- 
minist principles behind the Reformation. Cracks had 
to appear in that structure before a path could be found 
for the attack of Catholic principles, principles based on 
the Catholic tradition of organic co-operation and per- 
sonal freedom. No doubt the Church waited too long, 
and we may assert this confidently, if only because the 
present Pontiff has himself spoken of the Church’s loss 
of the working man as the greatest tragedy of the nine- 
teenth century. It is not surprising, then, that Catholics 
themselves are hardly less ignorant of the principles of 
a Christian economic society than non-Catholics. Those 
of them who have found profit and comfort in the 
economic world of to-day have some excuse for not 
looking further than the superficial agreements between 
the teaching of the Church and the practices of the 
capitalist society. They know that the Church teaches 
obedience to political authority, that she approves 
of the existence of different classes in society, that she 
calls private property a natural right, that she condemns 
socialism and communism. Do not these views coincide 
with capitalism ? Why then bother to disturb a com- 
fortable status quo? Certainly nothing would surprise 
these people more than a plain statement of the profound 
differences between the Catholic and the capitalist 
understanding of these views. And perhaps in the case 
of private property, apparently the securest refuge of 
Catholic capitalism, these differences are the most 
startling. We could wish then that M. Mounier’s 
exposition of what the Church means by the natural 
right of private property were more accessible. Un- 
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fortunately it is not only in French, but in exceedingly 
dificult French, and it runs to over seventy pages. We 
can do no more than summarize his work, adding the 
caution that, while we acknowledge his inspiration, we 
would not hold him responsible for our free version 
of his analysis. 


Tue Meaninc In God there is no distinction between 
OF PROPERTY having and being. God’s having, if 

the phrase may be used, is His being. 
Beyond Him there is nothing, hence His supreme rich- 
ness makes Him supremely poor. This is our archetype. 
In man, on the contrary, being and having are distinct. 
It is in man’s power to bring his being and having ever 
more closely together, so that he Aas in order to be the 
more, or to separate more and more his having from his 
being, so that the more he has, the less he 1s. When man 
is considered as no more than a sentient accident set in 
a field of accidents, it is impossible for him to increase 
his being by having; on the contrary possession is no 
more than a contact between man and what is outside 
him. He travels over the world, dissipating himself in 
it, exploiting it, quarrelling about it, as though it were 
a kind of no man’s land, and finding rest nowhere in it. 
Speed of acquisition, external accumulation, and, one 
day, suicide through failure or even success, are the only 
ends. It cannot be doubted that modern man has de- 
vised every means, such as the reading of all qualitative 
differences in terms of quantitative money with the 
power of breeding money by usury or speculation, to 
facilitate this understanding of possession. ‘he Christian 
can have no part in any such understanding. For him 
to have is not to come into external contact with things, 
but to relate himself to an order of which he himself is 
a part. The pagan remains alone, though he possess the 
whole world ; the Christian transcends his solitariness by 
one single possession, if he possess it rightly. Just as 
God is everything by loving everything, so man can 
only own in so far as he loves, and that means in so far 
as he gives himself to something wider than himself, 
in communion with which he and it can grow. 
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Tue Ricut How is this philosophical analysis trans- 
To Property lated into practice? Possession pre- 

supposes, then, an organic world, a 
kingdom of Ends of which God is King. Man in general 
is given a stewardship over this world, to use it in accord- 
ance with the Divine purpose. The nature of this 
stewardship springs from man’s own nature. Just as 
animals can utilize what they require, so man may 
freely use and adapt what he needs in order to attain 
his realized end. ‘his is the natural right to property. 
There are some kinds of possession which are not ex- 
hausted or limited by use, such as love or poems. My 
right to them does not in itself exclude my neighbour’s, 
With material goods this is not so. Property in this 
case must be private. But though private by its nature, 
it is still the right of man in general. Hence one must 
distinguish between the administration and disposition 
of property on the one hand, and the purpose for which 
it is used on the other. In virtue of both the nature of 
material goods and the personal responsibility of man, 
administration and disposition are private, whether 
private in the sense of owned by one individual or a 
corporation ; in virtue of the original purpose of all 
goods granted by God, the purpose for which the pro- 
perty is used must be a common purpose; it must, 
first of all, be used with the good of the whole com- 
munity in mind, and, in the second place, the moment 
it has subserved the needs of the individual who works 
as a member of the community it must be handed over 
for the common use. 


Property 1N ‘To understand what this means, it is 
PRACTICE necessary to invert the order in which 

the modern world approaches the ques- 
tion. Its final end is profit, to which it subordinates in 
turn production, consumption, and man himself. For 
the Christian the primary consideration is man and 
what he needs in order to fulfil the potentialities of his 
nature. So long as these needs are not satisfied, every- 
thing in the economic world must be subordinated to 
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them. These needs are the necessarium vitae and the 
necessarium personae, which may be translated as “‘What 
he needs to keep body and soul together’”’ and “What 
he needs to give the soul a chance of governing the 
body”. ‘To these necessities man has an absolute right, 
So much so that, where it is a question of the first 
necessity, man has a right to possess himself of the means 
of living at anybody’s expense. ‘This act is not an act 
of theft, because, in the face of his need and right, 
property has for the moment become common property. 
It might be supposed that since every man has a right to 
these necessities, every man who possessed more than 
these necessities should consider what is over and above 
them to be superfluities and distribute them at once to 
the necessitous. But between necessity and superfluity 
there is a buffer state, the state which may be called 
relative necessity, “sine quo’’, in the words of St. ‘Thomas, 
“non potest vita transigi secundum conditionem et statum 
propriae personae et aliarum personarum quarum cura 
el incumbit”’. This state might equally be called relative 
superfluity, as distinguished from absolute superfluity. 
What exactly is covered by this relative buffer state it is 
absolutely impossible to define. But we know that it 
is easy to stretch it so that it covers all our possessions, 
however rich we may be, just as it is to narrow it down 
in a spirit of niggardly envy. In our hearts when at all 
events we allow them to be guided by the spirit of 
Christianity, we have a fair idea of what it covers in 
our own individual case. This relative superfluity may 
be distributed out of charity, but it need not in justice, 
unless we know of the extreme need either of an individual 
or of the State. Our absolute superfluity, on the other 
hand, we are bound in justice and charity to distribute 
for the common use. ‘This obligation does not depend 
on the need of others, but on the common use of property 
in itself. This doctrine, which the more it is considered 
the severer it seems, has, of course, to be put into prac- 
tice in accordance with the needs and opportunities of 
the time. An immediate conversion of all rich people 
to socially practising Christianity is an extremely un- 
likely event, but if it happened the disorganization of 
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the economic world which would result from a literal 
interpretation of the above might be very serious. 
As it happens, there are no lack of opportunities for 
practice that is not very far short of literal. First of all 
alms-giving, then subscriptions to works for the common 
needs and common good, the risking, real risking, of 
money in enterprises that are considered bad invest- 
ments, but are known to be good enterprises, such as 
reclaiming waste land, housing the poor, creating employ- 
ment, promoting art and culture, establishing concerns, 
or saving concerns, that defend religion and morals. 
If one is an employer, sacrificing all personal profits in 
order to assure just wages or to employ more men in 
need of employment ; if one is a business man, seeing 
that real wealth is not destroyed in order to increase 
money profits—and a thousand other means which 
suggest themselves and which if gradually put into 
practice would make the capitalist world wear a very 
different complexion. 


Tue CaTHoLic That capitalist world, though os- 
AND THE Capitauist tensibly founded on the right to 

private property, has divorced pro- 
perty from personality, which is much the same thing 
as denying a human right to property. Who can be 
said to own property nowadays? Many people can use 
it, but the right to use property for oneself is not at all 
the same thing as the right to own property. In a 
modern business, neither the financier, the shareholder, 
the managing director, nor the employees can be said 
to own the business. ‘“Ihose who defend capitalism and 
the present property system try to maintain that they 
are safeguarding the values of personal property, of 
initiative and of responsible liberty. In fact, they are 
the plain enemies of any such values, and, while main- 
taining the illusion of such values in order to mask their 
hidden activities, they steadily drive them further and 
further away.” Capitalism in defending the very equi- 
vocal phrase, the right to private property, has succeeded 
in reversing the Christian analysis of what is contained 
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in it. The Christian defends real personal ownership, 
implying free choice, initiative, care, work, responsibility, 
all in order to draw from matter the riches that are in 
it for his own good, in so far as this work is a dignified 
human work, the natural task of man on earth, and for 
the good of all, in so far as these riches were given by 
God for the benefit of the human race. The capitalist, 
in order the better and the more easily to dissipate his 
being in making a selfish use of money which commands 
indifferently any kind of wealth, has made impersonal 
— all real ownership in the full sense of the 
word. 


CatHotics AND In economics, Christian teaching is 
Po.irTics now really very plain and by no means 

impracticable. Until the spirit, at 
all events, of Christian economics is given a trial, no 
man can say that the Church has failed. We cannot be 
quite so certain of the clarity or practicability of Christian 
teaching in the second great question which is at present 
threatening our civilization; we mean war. In this 
matter, too, we find war-mongers appealing very readily 
to the dictum that Christians are not pacifists. Let us 
be clear about what this means. It means that Christians 
admit the possibility of a just war. To be just a war 
must not only be the last resort, but be in self-defence, 
in defence, in other words, of something more valuable 
than mere peace. Moreover, the war must be waged 
justly, that is, according to the rules of civilized warfare. 
To-day, the very words “‘civilized warfare” sound like a 
mockery. But it was not always so. War waged between 
professional armies, that is between men who had 
voluntarily undertaken the tasks and risks of armed 
defenders of the community, war in which non-com- 
batants were protected, war in which death attended 
by as little suffering as possible was the ultimate test— 
such war as this between men who shared a belief in the 
hereafter might not unfairly be called civilized. Under 
certain circumstances such a war might be a just war. 
Does this bear the slightest comparison with the kind 
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of war which we may expect to-day ? And if it does not 
may Christians fight in modern warfare? May States 
which deliberately envisage modern warfare as a means 
of attaining their national ends be called in any sense 
whatever Christian States ? These are questions which 
we should like to see answered. Until they are there is 
much excuse for pagans, and for Christians too, to shelter 
behind the practice, if not the teaching, of so-called 
Christian States. 


“PassporT” ‘This year is witnessing the birth of two 

new Catholic periodicals in England. That 
there is a market for serious Catholic writing is proved 
by the remarkable success of the first number of 
Colosseum, under the editorship of Mr. Bernard Wall. 
The second issue which has just come to hand fully 
maintains the quality of the first, and we would especially 
recommend Mr. Eric Gill’s article on “Money and 
Morals”’, as well as the Editor’s own introductory remarks. 
Encouraged, perhaps, by this success, Messrs. Sheed and 
Ward are arranging to publish a monthly magazine, 
called Passport, which will consist entirely of trans- 
lations from foreign Catholic periodicals. Anyone who 
has the time and opportunity to consult odd numbers 
of such periodicals knows well how much the educated 
Catholic public in this country is missing, and he knows 
of what value to the growing number of non-Catholic 
enquirers many of these foreign articles would be. 
Messrs. Sheed and Ward’s venture is a real Apostolic 
work, and it is typical of their fine service in the cause of 
Catholic letters. Some people may indeed regret that 
both these periodicals find so much of their inspiration 
abroad. We regret it too, but we acknowledge that a 
“protection” policy for English Catholic thought would 
leave us poor indeed. May this Free Trade wake us from 
our slumbers and our timidity ! 
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Tue Letrers oF STEPHEN GARDINER. Edited by James 
Arthur Muller. (Cambridge University Press, 
XXXV1ll 573 pp. 31s. 6d net.) 


It may be considered something of a reproach to English 
scholarship that the two principal authorities upon so 
important a person in English history as Stephen Gar- 
diner should be a Frenchman and an American. To 
M. Pierre Janette of Strasbourg we owe our best modern 
study of Gardiner’s political thought and the only 
modern edition of his best-known work, the De Vera 
Obedientia, while it was Professor Muller of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who published in 1926 the only modern 
biography of Gardiner, and who now follows this up 
with an edition of his letters. Distinguishing between 
personal letters written in Gardiner’s sole name, and 
official letters and other documents of various kinds 
drawn up by him with the co-operation of colleagues, 
Professor Muller has elected to publish only the former, 
partly for reasons of space, partly because the latter are 
mostly available already in the collections of Pocock 
and the Letters and Papers, partly because this latter 
class does not afford, in the editor’s opinion, so intimate 
an expression of Gardiner’s own private opinions. We 
have here, then, 173 personal letters of Gardiner, many 
of which, indeed, have already been calendared, but 
most of which are here given 1m extenso for the first time. 
They include eight prefatory letters and published works, 
but exclude the four letters to Cheke on the pronunciation 
of Greek which are themselves almost in the category of 
formal treatises. The editor has divided his material 
into thirteen chronologically arranged groups, to each 
of which is prefixed an introductory note explaining the 
general circumstances in which the letters were written 
and the chief matters referred to. On the whole, how- 
ever, explanatory notes have been reduced to a minimum, 
while the “apparatus criticus” applied to the text 1s 
thorough and painstaking. 

Quite the most interesting are the four groups com- 
prising numbers 115-154. ‘These are letters written 
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in Edward VI’s reign, mostly from the Fleet or the Tower, 
and it is these that throw the greatest light upon Gar- 
diner’s personality and religious standpoint. Though 
it would be difficult to place him upon any very high level 
of Christian fortitude, there is no doubt that Gardiner 
as a man stands out better in adversity than in prosperity, 
a point to any man’s credit. There is dignity, sincerity, 
and ability in his plaints and explanations to Somerset 
and the Privy Council, but one feels the absence of that 
wholeheartedness and that moving quality which makes 
the real potential martyr, and which spring from a real 
inner detachment. Gardiner is a man of mind rather 
than of soul. What is particularly noticeable is his deep 
veneration for his old master Henry VIII, and his loyalty 
to the Church Settlement imposed by him upon England 
through the double instrumentality of Royal Supremacy 
and Parliamentary Statute. Gardiner, like so many 
other Englishmen of his time, had found in Henry VIII a 
flesh-and-blood embodiment of the Renaissance ideal 
of Kingship. But his insistence that Statute and Com- 
mon Law may not be arbitrarily infringed by the Royal 
Will, and are even limiting factors upon the scope of the 
Royal Supremacy over the Church, mark him off from the 
generality of sixteenth-century civilians who, upon the 
Continent at any rate—perhaps not in England—supported 
the extremist notions of Royal Absolutism. In spite of 
Gardiner’s initial haverings over the rejection of the Papal 
Supremacy in 1534, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
his acceptance of Henry VIII’s settlement was sincere 
enough. Provided that there was no change in Eucharis- 
tic teaching, or in the general outward framework or 
ceremonial of the Church ; provided, especially, that the 
cloven hoof of Justification by Faith only was not intro- 
duced into the official doctrinal formularies; then the 
existence of an independently administered National 
Church, run by bishops under the control of the Royal 
Supremacy and in accordance with the demands of 
Parliamentary Statute, may well have seemed to this 
practically minded English lawyer a right and proper 
state of affairs. So much, it would seem, is deducible 
from his Edwardine letters as well as from the De Vera 
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Obedientia. It is significant of his legalistic outlook 
than when uncongenial innovations in respect of cere- 
monial, Eucharistic doctrine, and Justification were in- 
troduced, Gardiner opposed them first on the ground 
that the Council of the minor King was not constitution- 
ally competent to alter so radically by mere injunction 
what had been established under the late King by 
Parliamentary Statute and by the King’s Book. But 
when the innovations were formulated and established 
by Statute, much of this constitutional ground of oppo- 
sition was cut from beneath his feet, and Gardiner could 
hardly fail to realize that, once given the Royal Supremacy 
and Parliamentary legislation as the instruments of 
ecclesiastical direction, there could be no guarantee for 
the permanence of any one doctrinal position. He had 
accepted the Henrician position because it included the 
Mass, traditional Catholic ceremonial and Justification 
by Works as well as by Faith. He had not accepted 
these merely because the Henrician settlement included 
them. The letters to Somerset and Cranmer, with 
their increasing tone of hostility to the latter, show 
Gardiner being forced off the constitutional on to the 
purely religious ground, coming up—in fact—against 
the problem of ultimate doctrinal authority, which the 
fact of the doctrinal orthodoxy of the Henrician settle- 
ment (apart from the doctrine of the Pope) had permitted 
to lie hidden from the great majority of Englishmen. 
Gardiner was not ultimately prepared to be an Erastian, 
to take his doctrine from King, Protector, and Parliament 
—even at the bidding of an archbishop—if it were not 
doctrine to his own liking. It was this consideration 
that reconciled him to submission to the Papacy, and, 
though the concluding group of Marian letters is disap- 
pointingly devoid of matters of first-class importance, 
it is clear at any rate that his submission was made without 
enthusiasm. In his reply to Pole’s cordially expressed 
congratulations upon his submission to the Holy See, the 
author of the De Vera Obedientia and the violently worded 
reply to Paul III’s brief condemning Fisher’s execution 
barely beats his breast in even the most perfunctory manner. 
Five appendices of “‘Gardineriana’’, including notes on 
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his spelling and an account of his extremely lengthy 
obsequies, a useful glossary of sixteenth-century words, 
a note on the early use of words and a very satisfactory 
index, complete this welcome and useful publication. 


Tue REFORMATION AND THE CONTEMPLATIVE Lire. By 
David Mathew and Gervase Mathew, O.P. (Sheed 
and Ward, 1934, pp. 321. 75. 6d. net.) 


ONcE again we are indebted to Father David Mathew 
and this time, also, to Brother Gervase Mathew, O.P., 
for a distinctly original and penetrating study connected 
with the religious changes of the sixteenth century. 
The Reformation and the Contemplative Life has all the 
attractive qualities of The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance 
Europe, and can only enhance the reputation won for its 
author by the earlier book. The problem with which it 
is concerned, however, is of a different kind, at once more 
particular and more objective. It is not a question of 
two opposing cultures with their conflict of outlook and 
the reaction of that conflict upon a nation’s social and reli- 
gious destinies, but of the fate during the Reformation 
of those monastic houses in which the contemplative 
life was most intensively pursued—the Charterhouses. In 
their narrative with its running commentary, the authors 
maintain that the life and organization of the Carthusians 
rendered them incapable of realizing the true significance 
and direction of the new forces gradually massing them- 
selves against the old religious pre-suppositions of European 
life; pre-suppositions upon which the ordered continuance 
of monasticism depended. If even in the third decade of 
the sixteenth century the best-informed opinion could 
hardly envisage the possibility of the secular power any- 
where in Europe turning permanently and radically 
against the old order, then it is hardly to be wondered 
at that men who lived in such detachment from mundane 
affairs and, in a fast-moving world, who were ruled by 
superiors whose outlook was a generation out of date, 
should so far have misread the signs of the times as to sup- 
pose that the secular power, even in its enormously en- 
hanced position, was not the supreme danger to Catholicism 
but still its essential auxiliary—its national champion 
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against the more serious menace of ‘Turk and Anabaptist. 
The socially conservative outlook of Lutheran and Anglican 
polity, with their horror both of the Anabaptist denial 
of validity to the secular power and of the incoherent 
revolutionism of the Peasants’ Revolt, fatally concealed 
the destructive and essentially revolutionary nature of 
their religious policies. And yet at the same time the 
clear perception of spiritual values is the great reward 
of the contemplative. So, when the issue of the Royal 
Supremacy came to a head in England, it was perhaps 
easier for the detached Carthusians than for others— 
and, whatever the precise degree of their detachment, 
it was certainly greater than any other—to see its spiritual 
significance and make their choice accordingly. In the 
later chapters the narrative closes in upon the English 
Carthusians, and the treatment of their position and 
difficulties is vivid and poignant. But with refreshing 
delicacy of feeling the authors avoid anything like a con- 
ventional hagiographical tone, and the final scenes of 
martyrdom are no more than hinted at. 

The gift of imparting reality to the sensitive pen-pictures 
of men, scenery, and situations which marked Fr. Mathew’s 
earlier book, and which these writers possess far in excess 
of many of our acknowledged historical masters of to-day, 
finds ample scope. A layman unversed in Carthusian 
lore cannot pretend to any critical appreciation of purely 
Carthusian questions, but among the most vivid recol- 
lections which can be carried away from this book, in 
addition to the portrait of Bishop Stokesley and the Dutch 
landscape of Dom Guillaume Bibauce’s childhood, is 
that of the opening picture of the Carthusian life, 
identical in England, Italy and Poland, which forms the 
prologue to the sketch of the ideals and situation of the 
order before the breaking upon it of that storm which it 
is the main purpose of the book to describe. 


Tue Decitine AND Fatt or THE MepIAEvVAL Papacy. 
By L. Elliott Binns, D.D. (Methuen & Co., 1934. 
xv + 371 pp. 16s. net.) 

In this learned and eminently readable book Dr. Elliott 

Binns has undertaken an ambitious task. ‘To describe 
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within 400 pages the gradual loss of the Papacy’s power 
and influence in Europe from the pontificate of Boniface 
VIII to that of Clement VII, to narrate the ‘‘Fall’’ 
of that theocratic Rome which the author, in company 
with Hobbes and other eminent persons, regards as the 
true successor to the rule of the Caesars, is a formidable 
undertaking which calls for the highest powers of historical 
synthesis and presentation ; while to offer it as definitely 
a supplement to Gibbon is, willy-nilly, to court com- 
parisons from which few contemporary writers could 
hope to emerge entirely unscathed. It is no disparage- 
ment to Dr. Binns to say that, while his book will be 
welcomed as a valuable addition to the growing corpus 
of studies connected with the later mediaeval Papacy, 
it is hardly likely to establish for itself the same sort of 
place in historiography as that achieved by—let us say— 
Bury’s notes to the Decline and Fall. None the less, 
there is much to be learned from it. 

The first three chapters are of an introductory character. 
The first sketches the growth of the Papacy to Innocent 
III; the second discusses the thirteenth century from 
the political and the third the same century fro1. the 
religious and intellectual standpoint. Within the hun- 
dred pages allotted to these subjects, the author has 
managed his proportions with skill, though naturally 
his selections and points of emphasis might not be those 
which very student of the Papacy would adopt. I do 
not feel quite sure that his discussion of Faith and Reason 
in the scholastic system would obtain the “‘imprimatur”’ 
of modern scholastics, and in the treatment of monastic 
development one may perhaps be permitted to detect 
some lack of sympathy with the monastic ideal. But 
from the fourth chapter, dealing with the Avignonese 
Papacy, Dr. Binns is in his main stride. ‘Taking as his 
general theme the growth of “secularism”’ in the Papacy, 
he pursues this through his chapters on the Great Schism, 
the Conciliar Movement and its defeat, the Eastern 
Church, the Renaissance, mainly in Italy and Germany, 
and the first wild years of the Lutheran movement, 
leading to the climax of the Sack of Rome in 1527. 
Thus the body of the book covers much the same ground 
Vol. 195 K 
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as Creighton. In these later chapters Dr. Binns’ wide 
reading is used to the greatest advantage. His account 
of the Schism and the subsequent Councils may be 
especially picked out as containing valuable reflections, 
though in regard to his claim to be the first English 
writer to make full use of Finke’s Acta Concilit Con- 
stantiensis (1895-1928), it may be noted that the full 
work appears in the bibliography of the late Professor 
Waugh’s History of Europe from 1378-1494 (Methuen, 
1932). Valuable, too, is his analysis of the Northern 
Renaissance, a phenomenon of particular importance 
in European development. Though he is well abreast 
of the considerable mass of recent work, mostly foreign, 
which has thrown the classical mid-nineteenth century 
view of the Renaissance into the melting-pot, his judg- 
ments are on the whole along conservative lines; and 
it may be just as well that those of us who have been 
inclined to accept this revision of historical perspective 
too easily should be reminded that the new modes of 
thought and feeling which developed in the fifteenth 
century were, after all, new, and that a vast change did 
undoubtedly come over the mind of Europe in the period 
which we label the Renaissance. Dr. Binns’ conserva- 
tive caution in interpretation is one of the most useful 
features of his book. 


A Catuo.ic Piea ror Reunion. By Father Jerome,* 
R.C. Priest. (Williams and Norgate, 75 pp. 35.) 


Wit an unwisdom broken only by the prudence of 
pseudonymity, Father Jerome has rushed in where angels 
might well fear to tread. But while the prudence was 
unavailing, not even the sheer recklessness has sufficed 
to raise this little book to the level of a serious contribu- 
tion to its subject. It is the crudest of superficial 
pamphleteering. ‘The discussion of such delicate and com- 
plicated issues as it raises requires not merely the im- 
petuosity of a warm heart, but also the restraining influ- 
ence of an exceptionally clear head and a normal sense 
of propriety. On almost every page, however, the sweeping 
generalizations, the repeated confusion of issues, the 


* A second edition of this book has recently been brought out by the 
Publishers giving the author’s name: Fr. Gilles.—(EDITOR’sS NOTE.) 
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puerility of the historical outlook, the total lack of deli- 
cacy or penetration, above all the foolish air of light 
jocosity which has evidently been mistaken for both plain 
speaking and high thinking, all reveal only too clearly 
that the author does not possess the qualifications 
appropriate to the kind of authorship that he has 
attempted. 

This is all the more regrettable inasmuch as the under- 
lying problem with which he is concerned is one of very 
great moment; so great indeed as perhaps to justify 
even the worst mishandling of it being made the occasion 
of further discussion. For the problem is that of the 
Conversion of England, and of the means of recommend- 
ing our modern Catholicism to the English mind and 
character formed by a non-Catholic tradition of nearly 
four hundred years. Father Jerome is severely critical 
of many features of present-day Catholicism, mainly 
where over-elaboration has been allowed free play. He 
regards these features as intrinsically undesirable and 
ascribes to them an alleged decline in the Church’s 
missionary power all over the world—in England as in 
India. He further maintains that in the natural and 
external features of Anglicanism there exists much that 
is valuable, the abandonment of which by the convert 
involves a heavy and unnecessary crippling of personality, 
the acquisition of which by the Church herself would 
not only tend to the increase of her appeal to the general 
run of Englishmen, but would also make for the enrich- 
ment and better balancing of her own internal life. Had 
these general considerations been stated with proper 
restraint and developed with discretion, pseudonymity 
in their recommendation would have been superfluous, 
for they are far from being novel to most educated and 
sensitive Catholics. ‘The existence in the Anglican 
Church of certain natural values in which Catholicism 
is weak, the ineptitude of so much of our propaganda, 
the various shortcomings of our press, the disadvantages 
of a highly centralized ecclesiastical administration— 
to select from among the less unreasonable of Father 
Jerome’s points—are topics around the responsible 
discussion of which no veil of secrecy need be drawn, 
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But Father Jerome, with crude self-assurance, plunges 
wildly about this delicate and treacherous ground of 
probing behind mere appearances, or of realizing the 
full implications of many of his statements. He is 
blind, in particular, to the subtle connexions between 
dogma and general religious habits of mind. He is 
plainly unaware of the large part played in the “‘Italianiza- 
tion” of the Church in England in the nineteenth century 
by the converts from Anglicanism; and while he has 
every right to feel out of sympathy with certain devotional 
forms and their multiplication, certain idiosyncrasies 
of modern Catholicism, he has yet to learn in this con- 
nexion that turns of speech which may be amusing enough 
in private conversation appear merely as silly irreverences 
betraying a deficiency in the ordinary language of criti- 
cism when broadcast “‘urbi et orbi”’ in print. 

If Father Jerome’s premises are an exaggerated and 
distorted travesty of certain points of view not in them- 
selves inherently unreasonable, his conclusion can only 
be held to be definitely and radically mischievous. He 
desires and believes in the possibility of the transformation 
of the existing Church of England into an English 
Uniat Body, a proceeding which would set up a dualism 
of Catholic rites and jurisdiction in England. Need it be 
repeated here that the opposition to such a scheme does 
not proceed merely from the jealous defence of the vested 
interests of the existing English sees—sees which 
Father Jerome seems to assume would eventually dis- 
appear in the struggle for the survival of the fitter 
jurisdiction ? It is a scheme against which the gravest 
difficulties, both juridical and practical, can be raised. 
It cannot be too often emphasized that the question of 
the possibility of an English Uniat Church stands on an 
entirely different footing from that of the Oriental 
examples, where you are dealing with bodies which have 
always possessed an ecclesiastical reality such as Catholic- 
ism is forced to deny to Anglicanism, and which have 
retained a consistent homogeneity of belief, worship and 
general religious “‘ethos”’ such as modern Anglicanism has 
long since lost. Thus, in the first place, the transforma- 
tion of this Anglicanism into a Uniat Body would entail 
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the exercise on Rome’s part of unprecedented powers, 
would demand, in effect, the creation from nothing— 
theologically speaking—of a new Church and a new 
Rite; not, as with the Oriental examples, the recon- 
ciliation of an ecclesiastical reality hitherto in schism, or 
even, could the question of orders be surmounted, the 
restoration of juridical conditions formerly obtaining ; 
for all competent historians know that the famous 
picture of an autocephalous medizval Ecclesia Angli- 
cana under the Patriarch of Canterbury, that was 
painted at Malines by Father Jerome’s Benedictine 
fellow countryman, bears no relation to historical realities. 
In the second place, it is part and parcel of that very 
Anglican temperament after which Father Jerome sighs 
wistfully to find satisfaction in a Church whose protean 
inclusive character renders it inherently incapable of 
being committed as a whole to so decisive a course of 
action as the acceptance of a uniform system of theology 
expressing the whole and final Christian truth. Within 
the Anglican Establishment nine schools of thought out 
of ten would turn a deaf and contemptuous ear even to an 
invitation to dance to Father Jerome’s Uniat piping ; and, 
moreover, when you have said the word Establishment 
you have raised a crucial consideration that Father Jerome’s 
facile mind has completely ignored—the connexion of the 
Church of England with the State, and all that that implies. 
What, then, are the practical possibilities ? Assuming 
hypothetically Rome’s power of ecclesiastical creation, 
the most that she could do would be to create a new 
Church out of the corporate submission of some small 
section of the Anglican body, a section which could 
bring with it neither endowments nor the full flavour 
of the establishment. This anomalous body might 
conceivably find satisfaction for itself; it might con- 
ceivably attract into itself a small number more from 
Anglicanism who would not otherwise have come. But 
it would not be continuous with the present Church 
of England, and thus would fail to offer the main attrac- 
tions which the Uniat scheme is supposed to hold out. 
And, being an artificially produced cross-breed, it would 
almost certainly be infertile. H. O, Evennetr. 
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An Essay on PuitosopHicaL Metuop. By R. G., 
Collingwood. (Clarendon Press, Ios. net.) 


TuHos—E who have read Mr. Collingwood’s Speculum 
Mentis will expect to find his latest philosophical essay a 
very readable work. They will find it something more 
than that. It is a real effort to get somewhere in at least 
one problem of thought. 

The author begins by questioning the traditional doc- 
trine of genus and species, or rather what he regards as 
such. Any essay which can make us go back to question 
fundamental things such as this is bound to be stimulating, 
provided it has any new light to shed or any new questions 
to propound, But the traditional interpretation which he 
criticizes is one that does not go back to the great 
Scholastic age. I fancy it is rather the very failure to 
understand St. Thomas. The later chapters of the work 
are presented as conclusions from the thought contained 
in the early ones. ‘The reader will find many things 
stressed in such a way as to rejoice any lover of philosophy. 
Mr. Collingwood insists on the difference between 
philosophy and the sciences, whether exact or empirical. 
The method of philosophy is shown to be neither inductive 
nor empirical. Moreover, there is a healthy, uncom- 
promising rejection of scepticism, and a belief in the 
possibility of systematic philosophy. 

The author would no doubt consider that the most 
important part of his essay was the early part in which he 
laid the foundation of his argument. ‘To that early part 
we may turn our attention. It has been made, perhaps, 
a little more paradoxical than was necessary. The 
question gee is whether the species of a genus 
form mutually exclusive classes. Many people would 
probably be tripped into replying that they certainly 
do. But had it been explained clearly that by “classes” 
are meant groups of real objects, and had we then been 
asked whether any given individual object could be an 
instance of twospecies of the same genus. I doubt whether 
we should all have fallen into the trap by saying no. 
If we had done so, a simple instance would have opened 
our eyes. For example, Mother, Father, Uncle, Aunt, 
First Cousin, etc., are species of the genus. Yet Eve’s 
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daughter was not only a mother to her son, but also, inas- 
much as she was her husband’s sister, she was her own 
son’s aunt. If this instance does not satisfy, any other 
instance of multiple relationship will serve our purpose ; 
or for that matter it is enough to recall that every man who 
propagates the race is both son and father. 

Some, but not all, concepts admit of a specifically 
different exemplification in one and the same object, 
and Mr. Collingwood has at the least focused attention 
on a feature in our knowledge which is worth noticing. 
At the same time I doubt whether he is right in saying 
that it gives us the dividing-line between philosophic 
and non-philosophic concepts. ‘There seem to be very 
many non-philosophic examples of the same thing. ‘Thus 
a doorway is both a way in and a way out, but “‘way in” 
and “way out” are two species of one genus. A top 
which is spinning may be at rest in respect of its position. 
That which is useful for opening boxes may be useful for 
screwing them down; but these are different species 
of usefulness. A definitely mathematical and therefore 
non-philosophic instance is number. Arithmetic is 
founded on the general conception that a number of 
units formaunity. We take six asa unit when we speak of 
multiplying zt by two—we do not multiply them by two. 

It is probable that the degree of abstraction is what 
distinguishes a philosophic concept from a non-philo- 
sophic one. So St. Thomas thought, and he was inter- 
preting Aristotle. Now what Mr. Collingwood has 
pointed out about certain concepts may indeed be a sign 
that they are of a certain degree of abstraction; but 
whether that is the particular degree required to make 
them philosophic concepts is another question. More- 
over, the degree of abstraction, if we understood it, 
would give us a more fundamental grasp of the nature of 
the philosophic concept than any resulting mark such as 
Mr. Collingwood has suggested. But this does not do 
away with the value of his treatment. He has given us 
a new approach which may help us to a better under- 
standing of what is meant by the varying degrees of 
abstraction, and may help us to see more clearly in what 
way our knowledge is an expression of reality. 
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In the next chapter of his work Mr. Collingwood goes 
on to show that this possibility of two species being exem- 
plified in the same object really turns out to mean that 
the specific concepts themselves “‘overlap’’. 

At first this sounds a revolutionary doctrine. The 
argument which leads to it is intricate, but contains many 
suggestions by the way which will cause a reflective 
reader to re-examine his notions of genus and species, and 
perhaps make him try to set one corner of his philosophic 
house in order. But at the end of the argument the 
ultimate conclusion is that the species of a genus over- 
lap, not in such a way as to result in mere confusion, 
but only in the sense that in any philosophic genus the 
various species form a scale such that each higher species 
always embraces all that was contained in the lower ones 
and adds something over and above. 

Now this is not a revolutionary idea to a Scholastic. 
St. Thomas runs the idea right through his philosophy. 
It was one of his favourite conceptions. Anyone who 
will consult his doctrine of the angels will find it. Ac- 
cording to him all angels differ in species, and precisely 
in the sense that the higher angel is a higher degree of per- 
fection absorbing in itself the perfection of the lower one. 

Mr. Collingwood believes that a genus in which the 
species are of this sort is by the nature of the case in- 
capable of any exact definition. ‘That is a more doubtful 
doctrine. If a genus had to be defined as something 
complete in itself, so that it would stand unmodified 
even by the addition of the eventual differentia which 
give the species, then, it is true, definition of it would 
be impossible. But that would be to interpret the doc- 
trine of genus and species as though there were a plus 
sign between the genus and the differentia which by 
their union constituted the species. It is against this 
fatal error that St. Thomas directs his efforts in that 
early, fundamental, but very difficult little work, the 
De Ente et Essentia. ‘The genus is potential to the species— 
an idea of far-reaching consequence for those who grasp it. 

Agreeing that the species of a genus do sometimes over- 
lap in such a way that the higher absorbs the lower, I 
still doubt if it is the distinguishing mark of the 
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philosophic concept. One of the clearest examples of this 
absorption by the higher of the lower species is found in 
number. Yet number is not a philosophic concept. 
According to St. ‘Thomas—and he professes to interpret 
Aristotle—by the addition of a unit to any number we 
change the species. ‘The higher number absorbs what 
was in the lower, but is a new species. I think a similar 
thing should be said about colour and a great many other 
things which pertain to science. 

Such criticism, and of course there are bound to be many 
other matters of contention in such a work, are not meant 
to detract from appreciation of Mr. Collingwood’s 
essay. It is a book worth careful study. If anyone has 
been walking blindly through the doctrine of genus and 
species he will probably get a rude awakening. If he has 
not been walking blindly he will find much that will 
lead him to a clearer thinking out of his own position. 


H. R. Wituiams, O.S.B. 


Monarcny. By Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 


Tuis is a very disappointing book. ‘There is room to-day 
for a serious re-appraisal of the different kinds of mon- 
archic systems, both because the present generation has 
been brought up to condemn them for no better reason 
than that they made way for something more up to date 
and because it may well be that European countries 
will find in some form of corporate monarchy a relatively 
stable resting place between the tyranny of dictatorship 
and the anarchy of democracy. But Sir Charles has 
been content to argue for the “‘Ministry” in that old- 
timer of school debating societies: ‘“This house prefers 
a monarchy to a republic.” He is, of course, an in- 
formed historian, and in the course of expounding history 
in order to show that monarchies did better than repub- 
lics—and, if they did not, it was not the monarch’s 
fault—he has plenty of shrewd and entertaining things 
to say, but an equally gifted member of the “Opposition” 
could present the opposite case quite as effectively. 
Unless one has very clearly worked out the detailed 
principles of the social order to be defended, argument 
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by historical instances of this sort is endless and completely 
unconvincing. Sir Charles never makes clear what kind 
of monarchy he wishes to defend, and yet the numberless 
attacks on this particular monarchy or that in order to 
explain its failure makes it impossible for the reader to 
suppose that he is just defending monarchy wt sic. In 
the opening pages he tells us that it is illogical to say 
that ‘fa monarchy may suit one country and a republic 
another’’, for “it does not depend upon any particular 
kind of constitution, and it can therefore be adapted to 
different national needs’. Yet on page 161 he says that 
“the aims of hereditary monarchy and of Fascism are 
identical”. In that case he must certainly condemn 
the British monarchy at least since 1688, but he is only 
too ready to quote it as an example of the benefits of 
monarchy. Nor has hea good word to say for Napoleon, 
Hitler or Lenin; were not their aims more consistent 
with the Fascist ideal than with that of most monarchies ? 
Mussolini is canonized solely and entirely because he 
maintained the King of Italy as a kind of sacred shadow. 
Could anyone seriously believe that Mussolini’s régime 
would have been changed from the “goodness” of 
monarchy to the “evil” of dictatorship had he decided 
to form a nominal republic? Sir Charles would have 
us also believe that the resurrection of the British 
spirit in 1931 was in the main due to the Crown and in 
no way to the politicians, still less to the electorate, 
which he dismisses with the old gibe of “counting 
noses”. Summary judgments of this kind about con- 
temporary events which most of us are in a position to 
criticize make one very doubtful about accepting Sir 
Charles’ judgments about past history which most of 
us are not in a position to criticize. Few readers, we 
imagine, will be taken in by his convenient historical 
canon of attributing all the successes of a monarch’s 
reign to the monarch and all the failures of a republic 
to the republican form. He quotes, for example, figures 
to show a great improvement in trade in the reign of 
Charles II, but we are never given the far more remark- 
able figures illustrating the improvement in trade during 
the nineteenth century, a period when monarchy was 
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declining nearly everywhere. Whereas all the evils of 
our time, the majority of which are the inevitable effect 
of maladjustment to rapidly changing economic con- 
ditions, fall on the heads of democratic politicians “with 
their ill-fitting clothes, their bad manners, their unspeak- 
able wives, and, last but by no means least, their very 
limited intelligences”, We were going to say very much 
more about this book, and had noted many points for 
discussion, but somehow we feel that the reader will 
learn more about the value of this work from that last 
quotation than from any further words of ours. 


Tue Breakpown OF Money. By Christopher Hollis. 
(Sheed & Ward.) 


WE have heard so much and so often about the principles 
of a moral community or a Christian state that it comes 
as quite a shock to find an English Catholic sitting down 
and facing the details of economic reforms which may 
make such a state a practical possibility. This work 
is really more encouraging reading than all the text- 
books of Christian sociology, the destructive essays, 
the pronouncements of Catholics in authority and other- 
wise, put together. It faces the facts and keeps to the 
facts. If it were considerably less successful than it is 
the author would still deserve to be congratulated as a 
pioneer. In fact we do not believe that any Catholic 
publisher in this country has ever before published a 
genuine economic essay, though the practicability of 
nearly all the aspirations that pour from their presses 
must depend on a reformation of the economic order. 
Mr. Hollis has certainly succeeded in suggesting lines 
of reform, based on a keen understanding of history and 
an analysis of the present economic troubles, which steer 
clear of the direct or indirect confiscations of private 
property to be expected in socialism, on the one hand, 
and of the manifest injustices that result from the free 
fight advocated by the liberal tradition, on the other. 
The most convincing part of the essay apart from its 
excellent historical introduction deals with monetary 
theory, but this is also the least original part. The 
monetary problem is in essence how to provide enough 
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purchasing power to enable the people of a country to 
purchase the goods which they are able to produce, 
Up till now this increase in purchasing power to keep 
pace with the increase in productivity has been managed 
by a banking trick which profits the banks at the expense 
of the community. Mr. Hollis points out that the 
issuing of money is, by tradition, a prerogative of the 
Crown or Government. Yet in fact the greater part 
of the purchasing power in a modern community is pro- 
duced by privately owned and privately managed banks, 
The Government should be given back its natural pre- 
rogative. On paper this sounds very plausible, but we 
certainly hesitate to advocate the change until we have 
discovered a means of providing a country with a stable, 
strong and scrupulously honest government, and by 
honest we do not merely mean technically honest, but 
honest in the sense that the country’s interest is put 
before private ambition or party advancement. Is there 
any such government in existence to-day? Perhaps, 
temporally, in Italy. Meanwhile there is something 
to be said for a system the abuse of which would in the 
long run ruin the bankers as well as the community. 
Politicians are notoriously slow to see that their own ruin 
is a necessary consequence of bad stewardship. 

But the more original part of Mr. Hollis’ argument 
deals with the theory of foreign trade. Here he seems 
to argue that it is only within a political unit that wage- 
levels can be raised and maintained. Hence the political 
unit must remain the economic unit, and so we are 
committed to economic nationalism. Free trade must 
force the wage-levels in a country like England or America 
down to some general mean, and this, in its turn, would 
make his monetary reforms impracticable. It cannot be 
denied that an economy can only be “‘planned” within 
the limits of some political sovereignty. But it also 
cannot be denied that a world composed of such national 
economic units would be a much poorer world than one 
in which free trade obtained. Mr. Hollis might not 
admit this because he argues that goods imported from 
abroad mean so many less goods manufactured at home, 
but free trade, if it could be worked, would make these 
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imports an addition to what is produced at home. Econ- 
omic nationalism may be better than the present attempt 
to maintain foreign trade and foreign investment in the 
face of tariff barriers, but to accept it as the ideal solution 
is to be content to halve the productivity of the world. 
Mr. Hollis indicts the practice of foreign investment 
as pursued by Britain throughout the nineteenth century 
very effectively—but that investment has undoubtedly 
increased the productivity of the world far more than it 
could have done had the capital been invested solely 
at home. If we have not reaped the profits that we 
expected, that has been due to political rather than 
economic causes. On the other hand the foreign invest- 
ments of a heavily protected country like America were 
bound to fail since America, owing to her tariffs, will not 
allow the only economic means of repayment. 

But whether these criticisms are well-founded or not, 
this essay is bound to make the reader think, argue, con- 
struct. It is extremely clearly stated, and it never be- 
comes tedious. We very strongly recommend it to all 
Christians who are not content with moral and economic 
platitudes. MIcHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 


Compete Works oF St. JoHN oF THE Cross, Doctor of 
the Church. Translated from the critical edition 
of Fr. Silverio de Santa Teresa, C.D., and edited 
by E. Allinson Peers. (London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, 1934. Vol. I, crown 8vo, pp. xxvii + 
486. 155.) 

Tue editor of the Dusiin Review, in asking me to intro- 

duce this new edition to the English-speaking public, 

has put me into a delicate position, inasmuch as I am 
not concerned in the older English edition, David 

Lewis’s, which I have seen through the press, and of which 

the publishers of the work before us say that it has long 

been out of date, and is frequently inaccurate. If, 
as I think, the editor of this Review counted on my sense 
of justice and my fairmindedness, it will be my duty 
to justify his good opinion of me. 

The publishers further remark that the previous 
translation takes no account of the more recent dis- 
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coveries of fresh manuscripts of the Spanish text. With 
the exception of the Dark Night of the Soul, which was 
brought up to date in 1916 and 1924, this is true, and 
perhaps to some extent my own fault, because an entire 
revision of the Ascent would have demanded the expendi- 
ture of a great deal more time than my professional duties 
left me ; and as to the Spiritual Canticle and the Living 
Flame of Love it would have been premature to proceed 
to an entirely new edition so long as the preliminary 
questions remain unsolved. 

Professor Allison Peers, having made the acquaintance 
of, and entered into warm friendship with, Fr. Silverio 
and several other Spanish Carmelites, has naturally based 
his translation on Fr. Silverio’s “‘critical edition”’ (Burgos, 
§ vols., 1929-31), of which he has obtained the copyright 
for the English translation, the copyright of the previous 
“critical edition” by Fr. Gerardo (1912-14) having long 
since been bought by Mr. Thomas Baker. Professor 
Peers gives in footnotes all the variant readings of the 
six manuscripts of the Ascent, and the twelve manuscripts 
of the Dark Night, as well as the variants of the editio 
princeps (1618), and where necessary discusses whatever 
difficulties may arise as to the right presentation of the 
text. It will be seen from these facts that his edition 
is a faithful rendering of the critics’ labour. While both 
Frs, Gerardo and Silverio have had the help of the pioneer 
work of Frs. Andrés of the Incarnation (1716-95) and 
Manuel de Santa Maria (1724-92), they collated all the 
extant sources, manuscript and print, and in this respect 
Fr, Silverio had an advantage over Fr. Gerardo inasmuch 
as he found in a second-hand bookshop one of the best 
manuscripts, the one of Alcaudete, which previously had 
been considered irretrievably lost. But in spite of all 
this manuscript wealth the one important thing, St. 
John’s autograph, is lost beyond recovery. 

What has become of it? It is on record that St. 
John freely communicated his verses, often without 
taking the precaution of keeping a copy for himself; 
he evidently did not consider them (with some excep- 
tions) as of great importance. But the two large prose 
treatises, the Ascent and the Dark Night, in which he 
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enshrined his doctrine, he cannot have treated quite so 
cavalierly. He allowed them to be read, and was not 
averse to their being copied by those whom he wished to 
profit by his teaching. They were written, Prof. Peers 
tells us, on quires of paper, afterwards roughly stitched 
together, so that one easily understands how some pages 
or even whole quires at the end may have become 
detached and lost; this must have happened early in 
the life of the autographs, for all the copies of the Ascent 
end in the middle of a chapter and several matters which 
the author had promised to treat of, or which we know 
from other sources to have been treated, are absent. 
Still, this does not account for the complete disappearance 
of the originals. One cannot altogether forget how to- 
wards the end of the life of St. John of the Cross a dis- 
content friar, Diego Evangelista, while discharging a 
confidential mission, went from convent to convent collect- 
ing letters and writings of the Saint, to be used, heaven 
alone knows to what purpose, against him (Fr. Bruno, 
Life of St. John of the Cross, English edition, p. 334). In 
many convents the nuns destroyed them rather than let 
them fall into the hands of atraitor. It is only too likely 
that the autographs of his works perished on that occasion. 

Fortunately copies had been taken, perhaps a number 
of apographs, which in their turn served as exemplars 
for further copies, with the inevitable result of verbal 
inaccuracies, the omission of works and _ sentences, 
misreadings, and so on, so that the eighteenth- and 
twentieth-century critics found themselves faced by 
much the same task as the editors of the writings of the 
classics, Cicero and the rest, and had to work much on 
the same lines as these. 

Some of the variants, however, were not accidental 
but deliberate, Shortly after the death of St. John 
of the Cross there appeared in Rome the revised edition 
of the Vulgate which in Spain, more than in any other 
country, obtained authority far beyond what the Council 
of Trent had contemplated. Numberless passages in 
the writing of St. John of the Cross were brought into 
harmony with it, not seldom to the detriment of the 
context, and the Latin wording was inserted in the text, 
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This matter has been studied in detail by Jean Baruzi 
(Bulletin bispanique, Bordeaux, 1922, vol. xxiv, pp. 18-40). 

A far more serious cause of intentional alterations was 
the thought of the Inquisition. The Spanish Inquisition 
differed essentially from the Roman. At present we 
have not to deal with the discovery and the punishment 
of heretics, but with an entirely different function of 
the tribunal. The Spaniard is by nature cautious. 
Heretical infiltrations had found their way into Spain 
chiefly by means of the book fairs which introduced much 
of the religious literature of France and Germany. And 
as at the same time the cultivation of spiritual life among 
all social ranks in Spain had attained a degree never and 
nowhere equalled either before or after, it was not 
merely the duty of the Inquisition to protect the people 
from any word or phrase that might have been in the 
slightest degree spiritually unhealthy, but the people 
themselves eagerly expected that protection on the part 
of the Inquisition—just as we, though perhaps sometimes 
chafing under stringent police regulations, expect the 
police to protect us from danger ; we only feel safe when 
we know them to be watchful and active. And so it 
came to pass that the Inquisition, though often incon- 
venient, was on the whole considered beneficent. When, 
after having been suppressed during the Napoleonic 
wars, it was re-established, a solemn’Te Deum was sung in 
the churches. Some of the greatest spiritual writers 
of the sixteenth century had their works put on the 
Index, not because they contained any false teaching, 
but because the most excellent teaching may be presented 
in a way that might be misunderstood. Some of St. 
Teresa’s writings found their way into the hands of the 
Inquisition, and although the Grand Inquisitor himself 
told her that no fault could be found with them, yet 
they were not released till long after her death. Cer- 
tainly no fault could have been found with the works 
of St. John of the Cross, but had they been reported to 
the Inquisition either during his lifetime or shortly after 
his death the tribunal would have hesitated a long time 
before allowing them to be put indiscriminately into 
the hands of people. Hence many weighty passages 
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were either pared down in the copies, or omitted. St. 
John had never written anything with a view to publica- 
tion, his writings were merely the prolongation of his 
oral teaching, but as they gradually reached wider circles 
scrupulous circumspection became necessary. 

By comparing the critical apparatus in Prof. Allison 
Peer’s edition with the text, which roughly speaking may 
be considered as St. John’s own words, the reader will 
be able to find plenty of evidence for what we have said. 

It would be little short of impertinence on our part 
were we to speak of Prof. Peers’s translation. TheSpanish 
language, apparently so simple in its syntax, presents many 
difficulties, just because of its conciseness ; and St. John 
of the Cross presents difficulties of his own. To say 
that the translator has brought to his task the fullest 
qualifications and that he has produced a masterpiece 
is only to say that he has accomplished the work he set 
out todo. But we cannot subscribe to the statement of 
the publishers that the earlier translations—this can only 
be David Lewis’s, for there was no other—were often 
inaccurate. David Lewis (1814-1895), one of the younger 
members of the Oxford movement, was a trained theolo- 
gian, though he never took Orders in the Catholic 
church ; he had a thorough knowledge of Spanish and a, 
happy gift of rendering even abstruse passages in easily 
flowing and clear English. Comparisons are odious, 
and while we fully appreciate the mastery of Prof, 
Peers’s translation we cannot allow a disparagement of 
the older translation. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the words complained of are not the Professor’s but the 
publishers’, ‘There are chapters (e.g. Ascent, i, 10) 
where the two translations agree almost word for word. 
We are eagerly looking forward to the second and third 
volumes, promised for the near future. 

BenepicT ZIMMERMAN, O.C.D. 


Some Recent Books 


Anatocia Entis. By Erich Przywara, S.J. (Koesel 
and Pustet, Munich.) 

Tuts is the concentrated essence of metaphysics. There 

is not a sentence, indeed not a word, which is not de- 

manded by the logical statement of the writer’s thought ; 
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not an example to illustrate it. It is a closely woven 
texture of pure thinking based on wide and detailed 
knowledge of past philosophy. And hardly a sentence 
will yield its meaning to the first scrutiny. ‘The atten- 
tion must be closely fixed upon it. It will then be found 
so full of meaning that it calls upon the reader to stop 
and ruminate upon it. I have only been able to spare 
the time and energy for two readings of the book, and 
am sure that to do it justice it requires at least ten. But 
that may be partly due to a bad memory for abstractions, 
and the Analogia Entts is abstract from beginning to end. 

What is the book about ? So much that, short of a 
step-by-step résumé, any account of it must be misleading 
in its gross inadequacy. Briefly it is an attempt to 
state and develop the fundamental principle of meta- 
physics as it has emerged in the historical development 
of the Platonic-Aristotelian-Augustinian-Thomist philo- 
sophical tradition. Fr. Przywara finds that principle in 
the analogy of being which has given its title to the book. 
Being is not one and identical throughout. One kind 
of being exists, zs only relatively and partially, in respect 
of another. Alone the absolute Being of God absolutely 
perfectly and wholly IS. All other beings are and are 
not, are this, are not that. Fr. Przywara therefore finds 
the starting-point of this analogy of being in the principle 
of contradiction, ontological and epistemological, what 
is (is true) cannot not be (be untrue) at the same time 
and in the same respect. This plainly partial being is 
thus dependent on a wider context to which therefore it 
points forward. As such it is a principle of motion and 
belongs to the dynamism of created being, its order as a 
forward march. In the author’s terminology the “ana” 
of the analogy, its order, is thus at the same timefan 
“ano”, a movement upwards of constant self-transcen- 
dence. A is A and not B because there is a B outside it 
from which it is distinct. But the principle is also one 
of rest. If A cannot be B it is because it has a definite 
character. This is the positive aspect of limited being, 
the minimum of solid ground from which thought and 
experience can start and which dykes the sheer flux 
of an impossible becoming without being. But inasmuch 
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as the actual being comes into existence and passes away 
its character “‘thusness’”’, ‘“‘Sosein’”’ is not identical with 
its existence “‘Dasein”. ‘The former is in the latter, but 
inasmuch as the latter does not exhaust it it is also trans- 
cendent of the latter. 

Sosein is thus in and beyond Dasein. The character, 
the form realized in the concrete object, the Morpheh, 
points to a transcendent form timeless and independent 
ofjits embodiment, the Eidos. Plato, it is shown, started 
with the Eidos and attempted an a priori metaphysic 
which would explain the concrete phenomena by these 
transcendent ideas in which they participate. Aristotle 
on the other hand started with the Morpheh as discovered 
in the individual objects, thus attempting an a posteriori 
metaphysic. Neither, however, could carry through his 
one-sided method. Plato could not explain how the 
concrete objects participated in the ideas, nor attain a 
rational explanation of phenomena by them, from above 
downwards. Aristotle must attribute reality to the 
irrational particular, rationality to the universal, which, 
however, has no existence outside the particular. More- 
over, the deductive a priori metaphysic tends to resolve the 
analogy of created being into the pure logic of a being 
which is its own explanation and therefore perfectly 
one. Pushed to this extreme, it is the Eleatic philosophy 
of pure being, and from another aspect the acosmic 
pantheism which Fr. Przywara has aptly christened 
Theopanism, God-all-ism. For in violation of the evi- 
dence it identifies the being we know and of which we 
ourselves are, so obviously not self-explanatory nor com- 
pletely rational, with an absolute reason which moreover 
wholly is and therefore excludes the becoming of our 
actual experience. The analogy of being and the prin- 
ciple of contradiction refute this pure logic and its theo- 
panism. ‘The inductive a postertort metaphysic on the 
other hand, when pushed to its extreme, can discover 
no permanence. The forms as actually embodied in 
concrete objects pass with them, and, as we have seen, 
the universal can have no existence save as an abstraction 
of the mind. It is the sheer flux of Heraclitus which 
renders being and intelligibility impossible. For pure 
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logic we have pure dialectic, contrast succeeding to and 
destroying contrast. And when this flux is regarded as 
the entire reality it is held to be the absolute, and we have 
Pantheism, All-God-ism. But the analogy of actual being 
is once more destroyed by the denial of its positive basis, 
the being which must exist if A is to be definitely A not B. 

If, avoiding these extremes, we accept the analogy of 
being, we discover two categories of analogy. There is 
first “‘the inter-creaturely analogy” the order in which 
created beings realize or strive to realize their natures, 
to become what they potentially are because they are of a 
particular kind. ‘This is the actualization of dynamic 
possibility in virtue of the finalism inherent in the nature 
(the form, sosein) of the object (its entelechy). But this 
is not all. Order demands a first principle of order, 
becoming a being which is more than its own starting- 
point, a point that is to say im the series or momentary 
halt, intelligibility an ultimate intelligibility. The form 
so imperfectly and transiently embodied in the concrete 

henomenon must somehow be real, not a mere abstrac- 
tion like the logical universal. ‘There must in short be 
a perfect Etre which is at the same time a perfect Raison 
d’Etre. Here I am conscious of restating Fr. Przywara’s 
argument. His method is rather to display the existence 
of God in its organic connexion with the formal principles 
of metaphysics and the analogia entis in particular than 
to argue it inset terms. It is probably a more convincing 
method. But it requires the development which he 
gives it, if it is not to appear a pettitio principit. 

Thus the transcendence implicit in the analogy of 
being leads upwards to an Absolute Being and Intelli- 
gence. This is the second analogy, the fulfilment of the 
first, the analogy between created being and God. 
Since all our experience is in terms of the former, we can 
apprehend God only as an infinite excess of the positive 
being of creatures. Our highest knowledge of Him 
will be the negative theology which knows what He is not. 
But the order of being can point upward to God only 
if He is its immanent ground, its dynamic can terminate 
in Him only if He is its first Mover. The being with 
which we started in the principle of contradiction must 
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be from Him. He must be the beginning as well as 
the end. The “transcending immanence” of God in 
the analogy of being as it points upward implies an 
‘“immaning”’ transcendence of God as its ground and 
origin. Thus even naturally being and its inherent 
order are God’s free gift. But there is room here for a 
supernatural revelation of God and a supernatural order 
of being. ‘The former, if made will perfect by faith, our 
natural knowledge of God. The latter, if given, will 
perfect by grace the natural order of being. And, 
having actually been made and given, they do this. Faith 
perfects knowledge, grace, nature. While theology is 
not and cannot be metaphysics, for it springs from a differ- 
ent principle, Divine revelation, in the light of theology 
alone does metaphysics become fully conscious of its own 
implications. The light of faith so to speak displays 
for the first time its native countenance hitherto in 
shadow. Indeed, without that light philosophy according 
to Fr. Przywara is doomed to fall into one of the two 
extremes, Theopanism or Pantheism, though even apart 
from this theological illumination they are, as we have 
seen, implicitly condemned by the metaphysical principle 
of analogy. It is a hard saying and perhaps pressed too 
far. It cannot surely be impossible for human reason 
to discover the logical implication of metaphysical 
principles. Indeed the Vatican definition would seem 
to imply that the natural light of reason is sufficient to 
enable a thinker to attain a satisfactory theism and avoid 
the Scylla and Charybdis of an explicit or implicit 
Theopanism or Pantheism. Yet in fact this has hardly 
been the case. Even within the Platonic-Aristotelian 
tradition it has not been possible, as Fr. Przywara’s 
brilliant analyses of Plato and Aristotle prove, to work 
out a wholly consistent theism without at least emphasis 
and implications tending to Theopanism or Pantheism. 
On the other hand it would seem impossible to confute 
by metaphysical arguments a position of which Fr. 
Przywara does not appear to have thought, namely that, 
although the Catholic-Christian religion conveys a genu- 
ine and indispensable truth as to the nature of God 
and the relation of creatures to Him, it conveys it in an 
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envelope of historically conditioned and transitory 
beliefs which can be discarded without prejudice to 
this theological-metaphysical truth. Certainly the in- 
fallible magisterium of the Church seems introduced 
almost by an ingenious tour-de-force into a metaphysical 
argument. Had there been no historical Incarnation, 
and it was not a metaphysical necessity, the metaphysical 
scheme here elaborated would still have been true. 

I have mentioned only a few of the many points dis- 
cussed in this great little book. Each paragraph might 
serve as the text for a lengthy commentary. Of out- 
standing brilliance is the study of the concept of Analogy 
as worked out respectively by Plato and the Christian 
Plato Augustine, by Aristotle and the Christian Aristotle 
Thomas. Never before did I realize so clearly that 
Plato’s approach to philosophy is that of the artist, 
Aristotle’s that of the natural scientist. ‘The former ends 
with the everlasting struggle of a cosmic artist to embody 
the idea in a recalcitrant medium. The latter ends with 
an everlasting motion which, because it never attains the 
rest of a perfect rationalization, leaves the universe a 
“torso”’”, matter imperfectly informed. In the Christian 
thinkers these imperfections are overcome, though only 
by the faith which apprehends obscurely a God incom- 
prehensible in His sheer transcendence. In Augustine 
Plato’s everlasting struggle has yielded to the final 
victory of the Cross, the “‘wakeful night” of a trans- 
cendent Deity entering humanity and redeeming it. 
In Thomas the torso of Aristotle has become the per- 
fection of a universe perfected by its supernatural union 
with a God infinitely beyond it—perfected by abandon- 
ing the mirage of self-sufficiency and accepting the logic 
of its analogous being as fulfilled in the acceptance of a 
gratuitous order of grace. For with Aristotle 5t. 
Thomas has united the mysticism of the Areopagite. 
Aristotle’s closed order which could only be a torso has 
thus become the sacred order, the hierarchy of Dionysius. 
Artistically the change is shown (the illustration is my 
own) by the difference between the Greek temple so 
essentially limited and the Gothic cathedral piling up 


vault and spire to the infinity of heaven. 
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There is food for a lifetime’s meditation in this book, 
and we are promised a second volume. But this rich 
kernel of intellectual nutriment is packed within a 
shell hard to crack. I do not wish to find fault with 
Fr. Przywara’s technical and highly individual language. 
It is himself, and he could not have expressed himself 
otherwise. But it makes it the more incumbent on a 
- reviewer to insist that this harsh and forbidding exterior 
conceals a treasure of profound and comprehensive 
thought, a contribution of the first rank to the modern 
development and exposition of the Philosophia Perennis. 

E. I. Watkin. 


Curzon: THE Last Puasg, 1919-1925. By Harold 
Nicolson. (Constable. 18s. net.) 


It would be difficult to think of anyone better qualified 
than Mr. Harold Nicolson to describe and appreciate the 
closing activities of Lord Curzon’s life, since, as a dis- 
tinguished member of His Majesty’s Diplomatic Service 
and of the Foreign Office staff at the Peace Conferences 
of Paris and Lausanne, he was closely associated both 
with Lord Curzon’s work and with his personality. The 
result is an account, brilliant in style but balanced in 
judgment, which one cannot but think will go down to 
history as the true portrait of Curzon, His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

While Lord Curzon was yet alive there was a definite 
Curzon legend. To the public at large he was a pompous, 
reactionary aristocrat ; to those with a little more know- 
ledge of and interest in foreign politics he was not only 
oe (that epithet, as he used to complain with 

umorous self-pity, had been applied to him in youth 
and it stuck), but also doctrinaire, ridiculously aloof from 
the realities of modern methods of diplomacy, the Press 
and democratic control—a typical fossilized specimen 
of the old “‘secret diplomacy”, now, thank Heaven, super- 
seded. ‘To those who knew and worked with him it was 
well known that many of the best stories about him, on 
which the legend partly rested—and Mr. Nicolson gives 
some of these, but not all—owed their currency to Lord 
Curzon himself, whose sense of humour found pleasure 
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in repeating them ; it was also know that Curzon was a 
man of unrivalled knowledge of Eastern affairs, of great 
intelligence, patriotism and experience. How then, 
came the inevitable question, account for his failure ? 
Mr. Nicolson repeats the question, which is almost the 
thesis of his whole study : 


Here was a man possessed of great intelligence, of flaming energy, 
of clear ideals, of unequalled knowledge, of wide experience ; to 
this man was granted an opportunity such as falls seldom to any 
modern statesman; and yet, although in almost every event his 
judgment was correct and his vision enlightened, British policy 
under his guidance declined from the very summit of authority 
to a level of impotence such as, since the Restoration, it has seldom 
reached, 


There is, as Mr. Nicolson shows, no single answer to 
that question. With the first explanation, that it was 
Mr. Lloyd George who took the effective control of 
foreign affairs out of Lord Curzon’s hands, he deals faith- 
fully and impartially, rightly emphasizing the latter’s 
comparative indifference to European affairs, and his com- 
plete inability to play the part of the politician. An- 
other explanation suggested—and later this leads Mr. 
Nicolson to one of his numerous excellent digressions, 
making of his book a real study in post-war British 
diplomacy—is that the period of Lord Curzon’s Foreign 
Secretaryship coincided with the transition from aristo- 
cratic to democratic diplomacy, in which he, from 
personal reasons also explained, failed to impose his judg- 
ment upon the Cabinet. He was assuredly not, to use 
the phrase applied later on by Mr. Nicolson, an “‘encased 
aristocrat”, but he was unable to persuade others of the 
contrary. Apart from the physical disabilities to whose 
psychological influence Mr. Nicolson does full justice, 
Lord Curzon had intellectual limitations which this work 
of an admiring disciple—the term is hardly too strong— 
does not attempt to minimize. These were especially 
in evidence when he came to deal with European 
problems. 

DipPLomarticus. 








